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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



During the winter of 1987 , Research for Better Schools conducted for 
the Maryland State Department of Education a study on the nature and 
extent of support that local school systems in Maryland currently provide to 
new teachers. The study ha'^ two components: a statewide survey and 
case studies of promising v ^grams. The survey polled Associate or 
Assistant Superintendents of Instruction in 23 of Maryland's 24 county 
school systems and a sample of school-based and central office-based staff 
whom they identified as active in providing training or support to new 
teachers. The survey provided Information about goals of programs for 
new teachers , personnel involved in selected administrative tasks , the 
number and type of new teacher participants served » strategies for new 
teacher development used in these programs, program changes anticipated 
in the next year or two, and perceptions about their strengths and 
weaknesses. The case studies reviewed seven programs vhat represented 
promising approaches to new teacher development. The case studies 
provided detailed information about various programmatic and administrative 
components of these programs, and suggested what made them work in their 
settings. 

An assumption about new teachers seemed to underlie the programs 
described in the survey and case studies. This assumption states that, 
although new teachers arrive in school systems adequately prepcured, they 
need continuing help. They need help just as all teachers need help to 
grow and develop. New teachers need help appropriate to their situations 
and to their stage of professional development. The school personnel whose 
programs are described in this report seem to have accepted responsibility 
to provide such help. 

Highlights of Study Findings 

Findings from the survey and case studies include the following. 

• Although new teacher development was regarded as somewhat or 
very important by leaders in local school systems, few policy 
statements on the subject have been formulated. 

• New teacher development programs in Maryland serve multiple goals. 
Those rated most important were improving new teachers* 
performance and promoting new teachers* job satisfaction. 

• Maryland's programs use diverse resources to provide training or 
assistance to new teachers. Programs differ as to staff, staff 
training , and amounts of time and money used . Administrators 
often redirect existing resources to their new teacher development 
programs in inventive ways. 

• The identity of personnel who perform administrative taskb 13 
unpredictable. Programs differ as to who plans and evaluates 
them, who trains those who provide assistance to new teachers, 
and who develops and approves program budgets. 
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• In some programs, no one trains staff to work with new teachers, 
and no one evaluates program impact. 

• The average number of participants in new teacher development 
programs varies greatly between school-based and central office- 
based programs. School-based programs aro typically one tenth the 
size of central office-based programs. 

• The new teachers whom these development programs serve include a 
variety of types * Teachers in their first year in the profession, 
for example, make up only about one third of prograai participants. 
Others are experienced teachers new to particular school systems, 
teachers returning from leave or retirement, teachers making a 
major assignirent change within a school system , or teachers in 
their second year in the profession. 

• Programs tend to use multiple strategies for new teacher 
development. The most commonly -used of 11 strategies that the 
study identified are: 

— group orientation at a central location or at school sites 

— opportunities to observe in other classrooms 

— inservice courses, seminars, or workshops for new teachers 

— assignment of buddy teachers or mentors 

— intensive conferencing outside of routine supervisory 
conferences . 

Less commonly-used strategies for iiew teacher development are: 

~ demonstration of instructional or management techniques in 
new teachers' classrooms 

— restriction of ext^a duties for new teachers 

— use of individual professional development plans 

— assignment of volunteers or instructional aides in new 
teachers' classrooms 

— reduction in new teachers' workload by reducing the number 
of students, classes, or preparations. 

• Programs for new teachers adapt to diverse and changing needs, 
but do so in various wayb. Some programs exempt certain new 
teachers from participating. Some programs vary the amount of 
time or type of activity in which specific new teachers are required 
to participate. And some regulate over the course of a school year 
the amount of time or type of activity in which individual new 
teachers must participate . At the extreme , whole programs , 
especially school-based programs, are sometimes implemented or 
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discontinued in response to changes in the number and needs of 
new teachers. 



• Overall administrators anticipate adding to their programs for new 
teachers in the next two years. These expected additions typically 
refer either to increases in already functioning strategies, content, 
and personnel, or to the introduction of different strategies, 
content, and personnel. Generally, the strategies that 
administrators intend to add are those most commonly used. 

• The strengths of new teacher development programs in ""laryland, a& 
identified hj Associate Superintendents in the survey, included the 
use of specific strategies and /or personnel, and the commitment of 
local school systems. This point corresponds to a strength 
evidenced by programs described in the case studies: the 
leadership of school system or program staff. The administrative 
initiative and imagination that these leaders showed in envisioning 
and implementing these promising programs seemed an important 
element in their success. 

• Current weaknesses of new teacher development programs in 
Maryland, as identified by Associate Superintendents in the survey, 
included shortages of funding and staff, lack of systematic planning 
or coordination among staff who worked with new teachers, and 
various difficulties in applying strategies for new teacher 
development to appropriate particip^ints at appropriate tin;es. The 
case studies document some of the ways these difficulties can be 
overcome . 

Recommendations 

Study findings about programs for new teachers suggest 
recommendations for actio'i by state and local pj^icyn^akers and 
practitioners. These recom aendations reflect areas of strength 'n programs 
that are described in this veport as well as areas that these programs have 
not yet fully explored. The recommendations are in accord with those 
identified in the companion report to this one. Perspectives on Teachers 
Induction: A Review of the Literature and Promising Program Models , by 
t?ie Maryland State Department of Education ar ^ Research fbr Better 
Schools, Inc. 

• Clarify goals for new teacher development programs. The study 
showed that different sponsors emphasize different goals for new 
teacher programs and that individual programs can address miiltiple 
goals simultaneously. Conversely, individual strategics can 
addresss diverse goals . Therefore , clarification and selection of 
goals for new teacher urograms are necessary. 

• Adapt to local conditions. The case studies provide repeated 
examples oT administrators who proved themselves willing to 
experiment in creating appropriate programs for new teachers. The 
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flexible programs they created took account of changing needs of 
individuals and changing conditions within schools and /or school 
systems. 



• Make full use of available resources. The case studies also 
describe administrators who found ingenious ways of using of what 
resources were already available to furnish what was needed by 
their new teachers. The resulting programs were unique in their 
particular combinations of budget » time, staff , staff training i 
materials I and facilities. 

• Select from the full range of strategies for new teacher 
development . The new teacher programs in Maryland that this 
report describes typically use a limited range of strategies for 
providing assistance to new teachers . However , other strategies 
that are relatively untried are believed also to be effective for 
developing ne w teachers , especially those who are new to the 
profession. Such strategies would include reducing new teachers' 
workload by reducing their number of students » classes, or 
preparations, and other means of insuring that new teachers' 
working conditions — their school assignments, teaching assignments, 
room assignments, and their schedule—facilitate rather than impede 
their success. 

• Provide training for trainers of new teachers . Survey results 
suggest that, in some programs, there is no training of local staff 
who provide support to new teachers 

• Evaluate new teacher programs . Survey results suggest that, in 
some programs, there is no evaluation of the impact of new teacher 
development programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The support an"^ assessment of beginning and other new teachers has 
heen a central issue in Maryland at least since 1982. At that time, the 
Commission on Quality Teaching » constituted by the Maryland State Board 
o^ Education f recommended establishment of a statewide program to address 
the icsue. By June, 1984, the State Superintendent of Schools, in conjunc- 
tion with the Division of Certification and Accreditation in the Maryland 
State Department of Education (MSDE), had undertaken a number of actions 
in response to various Commission recommendations. Among these was 
inception of Phase I of the Maryland Beginning Teacher Program began in 
1984, an initiative that included work by the Beginning Teacher Assess- 
ment and Development Committee and technical assistance by Research for 
Better Schools, Inc. (RBS). 

In spring, 1986, MSDE asked RBS to review the literature on teacher 
induction, to profile programs of national note, and to describe current 
Mai*v^and practices in new teacher development. A document i Perspectives 
on Teacher Induction; A Review of the Literature and Promising Program 
Models , was prepared by RBS and MSDE in April, 1987, to address two of 
MSDE*s three requests for information about teacher induction. This re- 
port. Current Practices in New Teacher Development in Maryland , address 
the third of MSDE's requests for information about teacher induction. 

Phase I of the Maryland Beginning Teacher initiative concluded in 
summer, 1987 > and Phase II began. Under the direction of the Staff 
Development Branch of MSD^*s Division of Certification md Accreditation, 
Phase II will make use of the ^vio reports produced in cooperation with 
RBS in its activities to promote new teacher development throughout the 
State. 

This report is based on a study that was designed and conducted by 
RBS and the Staff Development Branch of MSDE. The study was 
announced by Maryland's State Superintendent of Schools to local 
superintendents in August, 1986. Background interviews with a cross 
section of educational leaders in Maryland to gain their views of study 
questions and methodology were conducted from August to October, 1986. 
A collaborative effort, the study was also guided by Maryland's council of 
LEA Associate Superintendents /Assistant Superintendents /Directors of 
Instruction, convened by the Deputy Assistant State Superintendent. 
Twenty 'three of Maryland's 24 county school systems participated. 

The study used the terms teacher induction and new teacher develop- 
ment interchangeably. New teacher development programs were defined as 
activities or component experiences that provide support and assistance to 
new teachers. The definition of new teachers included teachers new to the 
profession and other new teachers, such as those new to a specific local 
school system, new to an assignment, or newly returned from leave or 
retirement . 

To collect data about induction practices statewide and about selected 
promising approaches , RB S used survey and case methodologies . The 
survey collected information about a range of programs for new teacher 
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development in local school systems. Information was gathered from three 
groups of respondents: Associate Superintendents, Assistant Superinten- 
dents, or Directors of Instruction; school-based personnel; and central 
office-based staff. The case portion of the study 

collected detailed informntion about seven programs in local school systems 
that represented various promising approacues to new teacher development. 
These programs included those administered by building-level staff at 
elementary and secondary schools, as well as programs administered by 
various central office personnel. 

The remainder of this report is divided into three main sections; 

• Survey , The Survey section contains an overview of survey metnod- 
ology and highlights of svrvey findin gs , separate accounts of 
detailed findings for systemwide respondents , school-based 
respondents, and central office-based respondents, and a 
comparision of central office and school-based findings. 

• Cases . The Cases section consists of an overview of case method- 
ology and highlights from the case studies, followed by the seven 
case studies themselves. 

• Appendices > The appendices contain a list of abbreviations and 
explanations of the 11 identified strategies for new teacher 
development used throughout this report, and acknowledgement of 
case study informants. 
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This section contains an overview 
of survey methodology and 
highlights of survey findings. 
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SURVEY OVERVIEW 



The purpose of the survey was to ascertain current new teacher 
development practices in Maryland's local school systems. Specifically, the 
objective was to determine the range and type of programs available to new 
teachers, along with selected details about their operation. Accordingly, 
questionnaires were distributed to three groups in each of 23 county 
school systems in Maryland . The three groups were : Associate or 
Assistant Superintendents or Directors of Instruction; school-based 
personnel; and central office-based staff. Details about survey sample and 
method are discussed below. Highlights of survey findings follow that 
discussion. 

Sample 

The survey findings that are contaL ,d in this report are based on 
usable questionnaire data received from 22 Associate Superintendents, 80 
school-based personnel, and 51 central office staff, for a total of 153 
respondents in aU. For convenience, this report refers to the first group 
as systemwide respondents or as Associate Superintendents, and to school- 
based respondents as principals. Table 1 lists the number and type of 
respondent by county. 

Associate Superintendents of Instruction designated school-based and 
central office-based respondents on the basis of their known or presumed 
activity on behalf of new teachers. In addition, at least one school-based 
respondent in each school system was selected because that respondent's 
school had the system's largest concentration of new teachers in 1985-86 or 
1986-87. School-based respondents were also distributed over elementary 
and secondary levels. 

With two exceptions, school-based respondents were building 
principals. The other two school-based respondents were an assistant 
principal and an administrative assistant. Central office-based respondents 
represented a variety of job titles and roles, including two who were 
affiliated with institutions of higher education. 

Method 

In January, 1987, phone contact was made vrith an Associate Superin- 
tendent in each participating school system. At that time, they designated 
respondents. Questionnaires for all respondents were mailed to Associate 
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TABLE 1: SURVEY RESPONDENTS BY COUNTY AND JOB CATEGORY 





Associate/ 


Selected Building-Level 


Selected Central 








Auiiiinisiraxors 




utnce 






Superintendent 






Administrative/ 




County 


of Instruction 


Elementary Middle^ 


High^ 


Supervisory Staff 


Total 




N=22 


N=35 N=25 


IT=20 


N=51 


N=153 


Allegany 


0 


9 1 


A 

u 


3 


6 


Anne Arundel 


1 


4 2 


2 


6 


15 


Baltimore County 




1 1 


0 


5 


8 


Calvert 


1 


1 9 


A 
U 


2 


6 


Caroline 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


5 


Carroll 




1 1 


1 


2 


6 


CecU 


1 


9 1 


A 
U 


1 


5 


Charles 




0 1 


1 


2 


4 


Dorchester 




1 1 


1 


1 


5 


Frederick 


1 


1 9 


1 


3 


8 


Garrett 


1 


0 1 


1 


2 


5 


Harford 




2 1 


1 


2 


8 


Howard 


1 


9 1 


1 


4 


9 


Kent 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


5 


Montgomery 




4 1 


1 


5 


12 


Prince George*s 




u u 


A 
U 


0 


0 


Queen Anne's 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


5 


St. Mary's 




2 0 


1 


1 


5 


Somerset 




1 1 


1 


1 


5 


Talbot 




2 1 


0 


2 


6 


Washington 




1 1 


2 


1 


6 


Wicomico 




1 1 


1 


1 


5 


Worcester 




1 1 


1 


2 


6 


Baltimore City 




3 1 


1 


2 


8 



a = Includes middle and junior high schools 

b s Includes one combined junior and senior high school 
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Superintendents in early February, 1987. They distributed them to 
designated respondents, and collected and returned them to RBS by early 
March, 1987. 

Associate Superintendents completed a questionnaire containing 16 
close-ended and open-ended items that elicited descriptive information 
about their systemwide programs for new teachers and evaluative 
information about their school systems* overall new teacher development 
efforts. Specifically, items treated information about: 

• perceived importance of new teacher development and the nature 
of policy statements related to it 

• distribution of personnel responsible for performing specific 
administrative tasks related to new teacher programs 

• frequency of inclusion of 11 strategies for new teacher development 
in systemwide new teacher development programs 

• recently executed and currently anticipated changes in those 
programs 

• new teacher development program budgets 

• perceived effectiveness of school systems* overall new teacher 
development programs on eight possible goals 

• strengths and weaknesses of their school systems* overall new 
teacher development programs 

• useful assistance that the Maryland State Department of Education 
(MSDE) could supply to further local new teacher development 
efforts. 

School-based and central office-based respondents completed question- 
naires of 14 closed -ended and open-ended items that elicited descriptive 
and evaluative information about new teacher development programs for 
which these respondents were responsible. The questionnaires for these 
two groups were identical except for a minor wording change that made the 
specification of one of the 11 new teacher development strategies 
appropriate for eacn group. Specifically, the questionnaires elicited 
information about: 

• frequency of inclusion and descriptions of 11 strategies for new 
teacher development in respondents* new teacher prograi.is 

• number and type of new teacher participants, and the basis on 
which respondents selected them to participate in their new teacher 
programs 

• distribution of personnel responsible for performing specific 
administrative tasks related to these programs 
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• new teacher development program budgets 

• perceived importance of eight possible goals and perceived effec- 
tiveness of their new teacher development programs in accomp- 
lishing these goals 

• helpfulness of six possible methods for evaluating the effective- 
ness of new teacher programs 

• anticipated change in these programs. 

All respondents were asked to append relevant documents to their question- 
naires. 

Data entry and analysis took place from March to July, 1987. RBS 
coded all data and analyzed open-ended items. MSDE's Office of 
Management Information Systems entered data from close-ended items and 
analyzed them using SPSS. 

Highlights of Survey Findings 

Briefly, the survey of Associate Superintendents of Instruction, 
principals, and central office-based staff in Maryland brought out the 
following points: 

• Policy . While Associate Superintendents regarded new teacher de- 
velopment as very important , they perceived that colleagues in 
their school systems and their local boards of education regarded 
it as somewhat less important. None could point to formal policy 
statements about new teacher development in their school systems, 
and only a few indicated that their school systems used other sorts 
of documents to guide their efforts in behalf of new teachers. 

• Goals . The goals of improving teaching performance and promot- 
ing new teachers* job satisfaction were considered among the most 
important for their new teacher development programs by principals 
and central office staff. To assist in attracting new teachers was 
considered among the least important goals. Principals and central 
office staff disagreed about the relative importance in their 
respective new teacher programs of communicating school policies 
and procedures, and providing information about the school and 
community. Both these goals were fairly important to principals, 
but less so to central office staff. 

• Administration. The distribution of personnel responsible for per- 
forming specific administrative tasks relat^jd to new teacher devel- 
opment was reported by Associate Superintendents, principals, and 
central office-based staff. Associate Superintendents and central 
office staff reported greater reliance on central office staff than on 
school-based staff in systemwide and central office programs. In 
parallel fashion, principals reported greater reliance on school- 
based staff in their programs. However, Associate Superintendents 
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reported a small role for school-based staff in overall responsibility 
for new teacher development in local school systems. 

Some proportion of respondents in each category agreed, however, 
on the fact that no one approved budgets for their new teacher 
programs, no one trained those who provided training or assistance 
to new teachers, and no one evaluated their new teacher 
development programs. 

Budget . Associate Superintendents generally reported that the size 
of their budgets for substitutes to release new teachers for partic- 
ipation in development activities could not be determined. Two 
fifths, though, reported that new teachers received extra pay to 
participate in their new teacher development programs. About one 
fifth paid experienced teachers extra to work with new teachers. 

Participants . Principals reported the average number of new 
teacher participants in their prop ams was six; for central office, 
the average number of new teacher participants was 63. However, 
both these groups of respondents described their programs as 
serving a variety of types of new teachers, only about one third 
of whom were in their first year of teaching. The i-emainder were 
new to the profession in their second year, new to a particular 
school system but experienced elsewhere, newly returning from 
leave or retirement, or taking up a substantially new assignment. 

On the whole, principals required new teachers to participate in 
their prog^rams more often than did central office staff, although 
portions of both groups made some components of their programs 
mandatory and some optional or invitational. 

Strateyes . Similarities in the frequency with which respon- 
dents included 11 strategies for new teacher development in their 
programs emerged across all respondent groups. For example. Associ- 
ate Superintendents, principals, and central office staff reported 
incorporating from three to six of the 11 strategies listed in the 
questionnaires, on average. The most popular of these was group 
orientation. One third or more of each group also reported inclu- 
sion of another five strategies: opportunities for new teachers to 
observe in other classrooms; intensive conferencing with new 
teachers; inservice courses , seminars , or workshops ; assignment 
of buddy teachers or mentors; and demonstration of instructional 
techniques in new teachers' classrooms. The remaining strategies 
were reported by less than one third of the respondents. These 
included use of a professional development plan; restriction on new 
teachers* extra responsibilities; videotape analysis of new teachers' 
classroom performance; assignment of volunteers or aides to new 
teachers' classrooms. Reduction in new teachers' workload was 
consistently ranked by all three respondent groups as least 
pc^ular or next to least popular among the 11 strategies. 



• Anticipated change . Most respondents in each groi:p reported their 
intention to change some aspect of their new teacher development 
programs within the next year or two. Although the changes they 
anticipated making were fairly diverse, almost all involved addition 
by either introducing something new or increasing elements already 
present in those programs. Most anticipated change that respon- 
dents described involved those strategies that respondents overall 
had reported using most frequently, such as assignment of buddy 
teachers, opportunities to observe, or inseirvice courses, seminars, 
or workshops for new teachers. 

• Perceived strengths and weaknesses . Associate Superintendents 
identified two or three each of major strengths and weaknesses that 
they perceived in their school systems* overall efforts to assist 
new teachers. Strengths they generally cited included the use of 
various specific strategies and/or personnel in carrying out 
strategies for the development of new teachers. As for personnel, 
these respondents underscored the quality or commitment of staff 
in specific job roles, as well as to school systems* commitment to 
work ¥dth new teachers. The weaknesses that Associate Superin- 
tendents identified in their systems* overall efforts for new 
teachers included shortages of funding or shortages of appropriate 
staff. Examples of other areas of identified weakness included the 
lack of systematic planning or coordination, difficulties in 
differentiating the use of specific strategies for beginning and 
experienced new teachers, and difficulties in scheduling 
assistance for new teachers appropriately. 

Detailed accounts of survey responses from Associate Superintendents 
of Instruction, principals, and central office staff, and contrasts between 
central office and school -based respondents, are presented in the four 
sections that follow. 
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SYSTEMWIDE RESPONDENTS 



Twenty-two respondents from 21 Maryland school systems completed 
questionnaires about system wide development programs for new teachers. 
These respondents were members of the LEA Associate /Assistant Superinten- 
dents/Directors of Instruction council that is convened at the Maryland 
State Department of Education. Although not all held the title of Associate 
Superintendent, this study used that terminology for convenience. As 
shown in Table 1 (page 8), the number of Associate Superintendents of 
Instruction from each of the study^s 23 participating local school systems 
ranged from 0 to 2. These respondents completed a 16-item questionnaire 
that elicited descriptive and evaluative information about the systemwide and 
overall new teacher development programs that their school systems TiaS 
sponsored in 1986-87. 

This section presents information provided by these Associate 
Superintendents of Instruction on the following topics: 

• policy , respondents' perceptions of the importance of new teacher 
development to themselves and other local educational leaders 

• administration , the distribution of personnel responsible for 
performing five administrative tasks related to new teacher 
development 

• budget , the amounts paid to new and experienced teachers, and 
funds available for substitutes in relation to programs for new 
teachers 

• strategies , the frequency with which 11 strategies for new teacher 
development were included in their programs 

• anticipated change , major changes that th<*«e respondents intended 
to make in their ne\; teach er development programs in the next year 
or two 

• perceptions of strengths and weaknesses , discussion of the two or 
three major strengths and weaknesses that respondents identified in 
their school systems* overall new teacher development efforts. 

Policy 

Associate Superintendents in Maryland rated the importance of the 
issue of new teacher development to themselves, to their school systems as 
a whole, and to their local boards of education. 

• The issue was very important to 95% of the Associate Superinten- 
dents and somewhat important to 5%. 
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0 Four cut of five (81%) perceived that their local school systems on 
the whole also considered the issue very important. The remainder 
(19%) judged that their local systems found it somewhat important. 

• Two thirds of Associate Superintenoents perceived that their local 
boards of education rejrarded new teacher development as very 
important, while the remaining one third estimated that it was 
somewhat important to their local boards. 

Overall then, Associate Superintendents of Instruction in Maryland 
ranked the priority of new teacher development as highest for themselves, 
slightly lower for their colleagues, and lower still for their boards of 
education • 

Only one quarter of Associate Superintendents reported that a policy 
statement of any kind about new teacher development existed in their school 
systems. These statements most often (80%) appeared as memoranda or 
announcements, rather than as negotiated agreements or as board 
resolutions . 

Administration 

Table 2 shows the distribution of personnel whom Associate 
Superintendents of Instruction described as involved in performing five 
administrative tasks related to their systemwide new teacher development 
programs. Respondents listed up to seven different job roles that had some 
responsibility for each task. The four categories shown on the table 
represent 20 job roles in all; the fifth category, "Not Applicable," was 
selected by Associate Superintendents to convey that a particular 
administrativp task did not apply to their programs or that no one 
performed it. 

• Associate Superintendents reported that over four fifths (83%) of 
those who had overall responsibility for systemwide new teacher 
development programs were themselves or various central office 
staff, and an additional tenth were school-based staff. Two 
respondents stated that this item did not apply to their programs. 
In other words, no one was charged with overall responsibility for 
new teacher development in these two cases. 

• According to Associate Superintendents, superintendent-level staff 
and local Boards of Education accounted for most (85%) of those who 
had authority to approve budgets for systemwide new teacher 
development programs. Two respondents indicated that this item 
did not apply to their progprams. This may mean that no budget is 
allocated for systemwide new teacher development in their school 
systehiS. 

• Associate Superintendents reported that over three fifths (62%) of 
those who conducted systemwide needs assessments for new teachers 
were central office personnel, and a quarter (24%) were 
school-based staff. Two respondents indicated that this task was 
not performed in their school systems. 
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TABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR FIVE ADMINISTRATIVE 
TASKS AS IDENTIFIED BY SYSTEMWIDE RESPONDENTS (N-22) 





LEA 

a 

Leaders 


Building- 
Level 

b 

Personnel 


Central Office- 
Based Personnel 


d 

Other 


Not 

e 

Applicable 


Total Responses 


1 


N 


% 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


Overall responsibility 
for syst^Bwide new 
teacher development 


9 


31% 


3 10% 


15 52^ 


0 0% 


2 7% 


29 100% 


Budget approval for 
systenvide new teacher 
development 


23 


85% 


0 0% 


1 4% 


1 4^ 


2 7% 


27 100% 


Conduct of systemwide 
needs assessment for 
new teachers 


3 


9% 


8 24% 


21 62% 


* 

0 0% 


2 6% 


34 100% 


Training of those who 
train and /or provide 
support to new teachers 
systemwide 


5 


14% 


2 5% 


18 49% 


6 16% 


6 16% 


37 100% 


Evaluation of systemwide 
new teacher development 
programs 


6 


13% 


12 27% 


23 51% 


1 2% 


3 7% 


45 100% 



NOTE: Respondents could name up to seven Job rc'es lor each administrative task, 
a 

Associate/Assistant Superintendent , Superintends it » Board of Education 

b 

Principal) Assistant Principal^ Department Chair^ Experienced Teacher, New Teacher 

c 

Supervisor, Director of Personnel, Staff Developer, Coordinator, Director, Resource Teacher, Administrative 
and Supervisory Staff 

d 

Maryland State Department of Education, University personnel. Staff development committee, external 
consultant, unspecified other 

%o one or not applicable 
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# Almost half (49%) the personnel whom Associate Superintendents 
named as responsible for training those who trained or provided 
assistance to new teachers w^re central office staff. Those 
classified as others — that is, consultants external to a school 
system—made up one sixth (16%) of the trainers of trainers in 
systemwide programs , and Associate perintendents themselves 
made up another seventh. Six r3spondents indicated that no one 
performed this task for systemwide new teacher development 
programs in their school systems. 

# Associate Superintendents reported that just over half (51%) of 
those who evaluated their systemwide programs for new teachers 
were central office staff , and just over a quarter (27%) were 
school-based staff. Three respondents indicated that this item did 
not apply to their systemwide programs. 

Associate Superintendents of Instruction in our survey pointed to 
different personnel for different administrative tasks relating to the 
systemwide programs that they sponsored for new teachers. Although, as 
might be expected, central office staff were most often involved in 
administrative tasks for systemwide programs, school-based staff were also 
involved. School-based staff were involved in conducting needs 
assessments, evaluating systemwide programs, and, to a lesser extent, in 
taking overall responsibility for systemwide programs. In contrast, school- 
based staff were not involved at all in making budget decisions about these 
systemwide programs. 

Although all respondents reported that their school systems indeed 
sponsored programs for new teachers, some respondents indicated that 
particular administrative tasks related to them did not apply to their 
programs. The task reported by close to one third of respondents as left 
undone was training those who themselves trained or provided support to 
new teachers. Where that task was performed, a third of Associate 
Superintendents of Instruction reported that those outside the school system 
played a role in carrying it out. 

Budget 

Associate Superintendents of Instruction were asked about stipends for 
new and experienced teachers, and about the amount allocated for 
substitutes in connection with their systemwide new teacher development 
programs. Most respondents (82%) stated that they could not determine ar 
amount spent for new teachers* substitutes. As to stipends or extra 
benefits paid to mw and experienced teachers, however, all were explicit. 

m Under half (41%) paid new teachers extra to participate in some 
aspect of their systemwide development programs. Those who paid 
new teachers extra did so at an average rate of $67 for a 7.5 hour 
day. 

# Only four respondents (18%) indicated that experienced teachers 
who helped with their systemwide new teacher development activities 
were paid extra. Note that this could mean that only a small 
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number of sy stem wi vie progrmns used the help of experienced 
teachers. According to these respondents who replied affirmatively 
to this item, experienced teachers received $130 for a 7.5 hour day 
of work with new teachers. 

Strategies 

The questionnaire listed 11 strategies that could be components of new 
teacher development programs. Associate Superintendents of Instruction 
reported that their systemwide programs included from two to eight of these 
strategies each, for an average of about six strategies per program. Table 
3 shows the frequency with which Associate Superintendents reported that 
each strategy was a part of their systemwide new teacher development 
programs. 

• The most commonly reported strategy in systemwide new teacher 
development progprams was group orientation (96%) in a central 
location or at school sites. Offering new teachers opportunities to 
observe in other classrooms (91%) and providing inservice coUi?8es, 
seminars, or workshops specifically for new teachers (86%) were 
almost equally popular. 

0 About three quarters of Associate Superintendents of Instruction 
stated that their systemwide programs included the assignment of 
buddy teachers or mentors (77%) and the demonstration of instruc- 
tional or management techniques in new teachers* classrooms (73%). 

# Over half of the respondents (59%) reported intensive 
conferencing — that is» conferences in addition to routine 
supervisory conferences — to be a component of their systemwide new 
teacher development programs. 

# About one third (32%) included use of individual professional 
development plans in their systemwide programs for new teachers. 

0 Infrequently reported strategies in systemwide new teacher develop- 
ment programs included restriction of extra responsibilities such as 
supervision of student activities or yard duty for new teachers, use 
of videotape analysis of new teachers* classroom performance, and 
assignment of instructional aides or volunteers to new teachers' 
classrooms (each 14%). Not reported by any Associate Superinten- 
dent of Instruction as part of a systemwide program was the 
strategy that reduced the workload of new teachers by assigning 
them smaller or fewer classes, or fewer class preparations. 

Anticipated Change 

Most Associate Superintendents (81%) described major changes in their 
approach to or implementation of new teacher development that they 
anticipated their school systems to make in the next year or two. 

• Just under half of these respondents (44%) contemplated adding 
strategies to their new teacher development programs or altering the 
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TABLE 3: STRATEGIES FOR NEW TEACHER DEVELOPMENT REPORTED BY 
SYSTEMUIDE RESPONDENTS 
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content or scheduling of these activities. The strateg^ies that they 
targeted varied, and included adding a school-based support 
system, reducing new teachers* workloads, and increasing mentoring 
relationships. Reported content and scheduling changes dealt with 
expanding the number of meetings for new teachers and/or the 
number of topics to be covered in those meetings. 

• About one fifth of those reporting anticipated changes specified 
staff (22%) or participants (17%) as their intended targets for 
change. Among staff, supervisors, principals, department chairs, 
and an unspecified school-based person were cited as those whom 
Associate Superintendents identified to take on additional 
responsibilities vis-a-vis new teacher programs. Participant 
changes included respondents* readiness to increase the number of 
participants served in new teacher development programs, or their 
intention to select for special emphasis specific new teachers, such 
as those at the middle school level or those experienced elsewhere. 

• Only or two Associate Superintendents of Instruction each expected 
to change such aspects of their systems* new teacher development 
programs as training staff, coordinating staff efforts, and stressing 
the importance of new teacher development through budget increases 
or development of a comprehensive staff development handbook. 

Perceptions of Strengths and Weaknesses 

Associate Superintendents were asked to identify two or three major 
strengths and two or three major weaknesses that characterized their 
systems* overaU new teacher development programs. All but two respondents 
provided judgments about the strengths of new teacher development efforts 
in their school systems. 

• A strength noted by almost half (46%) of respondents was the use 
of particular strategies or the availability of certain facilities for 
new teachers. The specific ccnponents that respondents considered 
to be strengths varied, however, and included inservice sessions 
during the school year that followed up orientation, a buddy 
system, and a center where new teachers could construct classroom 
materials. 

• About a third of respondents each identified as strengths the use 
and quality of particular personnel (32%), their manifest commitment 
or that of the school system to support new teachers (27%), and the 
achievement of specific outcomes ( 27% ) . Examples of achieved 
outcomes were **professional growth for both experienced and new 
teachers reduced pressure on new teachers, and timely delivery 
of information about curriculum and resources. 

• About one fifth of respondents each held up as strengths the smooth 
coordination and communication among staff who helped new teachers 
(18%); and the flexibility that systemwide programs demonstrated 
(18%) . As respondents described it , this flexibility had to do 
either with the variety of assistance that was available or with the 
way that assistance could be individualized for new teachers. 
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Another one seventh of respondents cited as a strength the forum 
that new teacher development programs had created for enunciating 
systemwide priorities and expectations. 

All but two Associate Superintendents of Instruction reported their 
judgments about the weaknesses they perceived in their systems' new 
teacher development programs. One of these also could not identify pro- 
gram strengths at this time. 

• About a third of respondents each cited as weaknesses in their 
programs shortages of staff (32%) or shortages of money (27%). 
Staff shortages referred either to the lack of available personnel 
or to the lack of adequately qualified personnel. Some specified 
that they lacked money to support staff training or to pay new 
teachers extra for participating in development programs. 

• Under one fifth of respondents each mentioned weaknesses that 
stemmed from lack of systematic planning (18%), from lack of time to 
devote to work vrith new teachers (18%), or from lack oi commitment 
on the part of staff or lack of interest on the part of new teachers 
(14%). In addition, respondents also discussed problems they had 
experienced in using particular strategies (18%) or in scheduling 
them appropriately (14%). Examples of the former problem include 
the lack of differentiation between programs for teachers new to the 
profession and experienced teachers new to a school system, and 
the lack of foilow-up to certain activities already in place. 

• FinaUy, under one tenth of respondents each perceived as weaknesses 
the difficulty of new teachers* teaching assignments (9%), the 
excessive formality of their programs (5%), or their system's 
inexperience in mounting such programs (5%). 

As Associate Superintendents of Instruction considered their systems' 
programs for new teachers overall, their assessments of strengths and 
weaknesses focused on several common areas. These included the natuie of 
activities they offered; the availability, quality and commitment of staff; 
and the quality of planning and coordination behind these programs. In 
these areas , satisfactory functioning represented a strength to be 
maintained, and unsatisfactory functioning represented a weakness to be 
improved . 
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SCHOOL-BASED RESPONDENTS 



School-based respondents were selected by Associate Superintendents 
of Instruction on the basis of three criteria: 

1) respondents were known or presumed to be active in 
providing training or support for new teachers; 

2) at least one respondent's school in each participating local 
school system had the greatest concentration of new ieachers 
in 1985-86 or in 1986-87; 

3) the sample from each local school system included both 
elementary and secondary school administrators. 

As shown in Table 1 (page 8)» respondents included from two to 
eight building-level administrators from each participating school system, 
for a total of 80 from 23 local school systems in Maryland. With two 
exceptions » these respondents were principals of elementary, middle, junior 
high, or high schools^. The two exceptions consisted of other high school 
administrative personnel, one assistant principal and one administrative 
assistant, who completed questionnaires. For convenience, this report 
refers to this entire group of survey respondents as principals. 

The pniicipals* questionnaire contained 14 items that referred to 
^velopment programs for new teachers in 1986-87 for which these admini- 
strators had primary responsibility. This section presents information 
provided by principals in the following areas: 

• goals , the relative importance of eight possible goals for their 
new teacher development programs 

• adnrinistration , the distribution of personnel responsible for 
performing four administrative tasks related to new teacher 
development 

• participants , the number of participants per program and the 
basis on which they were selected to participate 

• strategies , the frequency with which 11 strategies for new teacher 
development were included in their programs 

• anticipated chan ge , major changes in their new teacher programs 
that ttiese respondents intended to make in the next year or two. 



^The report refers to middle and junior high schools as middle 
schools. One combined junior and senior high school was coded as a 
high school. 



Goals 



Principals rated the relati/e importance of each of eight possible goals 
to their programs for new teachers. Each goal could be scored as not 
applicable, not important » somewhat important, or very important. Table 4 
lists these goals in order from highest to lowest mean importance. 

• Eighty-five per cent or more of principals rated three goals as 
very important: to improve teaching performance (91%), to 
communicate school policies and procedures (88%), and to promote 
new teachers' job satisfaction (85%). 

• From three fifths to three quarters of principals rated four goals 
as very important: to train on specific curricula, instructional 
methods, or interpersonal techniques (73%); to provide new 
teachers with materials and resources (71%) ; to provide new 
teachers with information about the school and community (63%); 
and to increase teacher retention (60%) • 

• In contrast to all other goals listed, only about one quarter of 
principals in our survey (26%) rated the possible goal of 
assisting in teacher recniitment as very impc:?tant to their new 
teacher development effort. 

On average, principals rated all eight possible goals between 
somewhat and very important. Analysis of variance revealed a statistically 
significant difference among principals by school level only on one: the 
importance of training on specific curricula, instructional methods, or 
interpersonal techniques. This difference could be traced to the relatively 
small number of high school principals (4ii%) who rated this possible goal 
as very important, in contrast to elementary and middle school principals 
(83% and 84%, respectively). 

Administration 

Table 5 shows the distribution of personnel responsible for four 
administrative tasks that were associated with principals' new teaclier 
development programs. Principals listed up to seven different job roles 
whose incumbents they had involved in each administrative task. The four 
job categories shown on Table 5 represent a total of 20 job roles; the fifth 
category, "Not Applicable," was selected by principals to indicate that a 
particular task did not apply to their programs or that no one performed 
it. 

• Over half (54%) of those who planned principals' new teacher 
development progn'ams were school-based staff that included 
department heads, experienced teachers and a new teacher. 
Another two fifths (41%) were various central office personnel, 
with the greatest nimiber accounted for by supervisors and staff 
developers. 

• Principals reported that almost two fifths (39%) of those who 
approved budgets for their new teacher programs were superintend 
dent-level personnel or their local boards of education. Another 
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TABLE 4: SCHOOL-BASED RESPONI«HTS' PERCEPTIONS OF GOALS' 
IMPORTANCE FOR NEW TEACHER DEVELOPMENT (N-80) 






Not 
Important 

(1) 


Soaevhat 
laportant 

(2) 


Very 
laportant 
(3) 


No Answer/ 
Not Applicable 
(0) 


MEAN 


RANK 






N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 






GOALS: 














o 


Improve teaching perforaance 


0 0% 


4 5\ 


73 91% 


3 4% 


2.96 


1 


o 


Promote Job satisfaction 


1 1% 


9 11% 


68 85% 


2 3% 


2.88 


2 


o 


CoMunicate school policies 
and procedures 


1 1% 


7 9% 


70 88% 


2 3% 


2.85 


3 


o 


Train on specific curricula,* 
instructional aethods or 
interpersonal techniques 


2 3% 


17 21% 


58 73\ 


3 4% 


2.76 


4 


o 


Provide aaterials and 
resources 


1 1\ 


19 24% 


57 71% 


3 4% 


2.72 


5 


o 


Increase teacher retention 


4 5\ 


22 28% 


48 60% 


6 8% 


2.61 


6 


o 


Provide infonuition about 
the school and coMunity 


2 3\ 


25 31% 


50 63% 


3 4% 


2.58 


7 


o 


Assist in teadier recruitaent 


7 9% 


27 33% 


21 26% 


25 31% 


2.26 


8 



•Analysis of variance showed significant difference (p .001) aaong eleaentary, aiddle and hi^ schools. 
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TABLE 5: DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR FOUR ADMINISTRATIVE 
TASKS AS IMNTIFIED BY SCHOOL-BASED RESPONDENTS (N»80)* 



LEA 
Leaders 



Building- 
Level ^ Central Office- 
« ,b d 

Personnel Based Personnel Other 



Not 



Applicable Total Responses 



N % 



N \ 



Planning of school-based 

new teather dcvelorr::^** 

program 6 4% 

Budget approval for 
school-based new teacher 
developaent prograas 35 39% 

Training of those «bo 

train and /or provide 

suppcrt to new teachers 

in school-based prograns 3 2\ 

Evaluation of school- 
baaed new teacher 

development prograas 15 17% 



N % 



79 54% 60 41% 



9 10% 18 20% 



42 34% 53 43% 



64 50% 38 ;9% 



N % 



2 1% 



1 1% 



12 10% 



4 3% 



N % 



28 31% 



N % 



0 0% 147 100% 



91 100% 



14 11% 124 100% 



7 6% 128 100% 



^Respondents could naae up to seven job roles for each administrative task. 

'/asociate/Assistant Siq>erintendent, Superintendent, Board of Education 
b 

Principal, Assistant Principal, Depart^nt Chair, Experienced Teacher, New Teacher 

c 

Supervisor, Director of Peraonnel, Staff Developer, Coordinator, Director, Resource Teacher, Administrative 
and Supervisory Staff 

d 

Maryland State Departaent of Education, University personnel. Staff development coiwittee, external 
consultant, unspecified other 

No one or not applicable 
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one fifth were central office staff, such as directors of person- 
nel and staff developers. Principcls themselves accounted for only 
10% of those who approved budgets for their programs. At the 
same time, 28 principals indicated that this item did not apply to 
their programs. This could mean that these principals* programs 
incurred no costs which required a formal budget, or that no one 
was empowered to approve school -site budgets for this purpose. 

• According to principals, about two fifths (43%) oi those who 
trained the people who provided training or assistance to new 
teachers in their programs were central office staff, and about a 
third (34%) were school-based staff, including department heads 
(3%) and experienced teachers (5%) within that total. Those 
classified as others — all external Cunsultants except for one 
— accounted for an additional 10% of trainers of the trainers. 
Fourteen principals reported that this item did not apply to their 
programs. 

• Half of those who evaluated principals' new teacher programs were 
school-based staff, a number that included new teachers 
themselves as 6% of all those involved in evaluation. Various 
central office staff composed close to a third (29%) of evaluators of 
principals' programs. Among the few (3%) classified as others 
involved in evaluating principals' new teacher programs were 
external consultants and a staff development committee. Seven 
principals indicated that no one performed this task for their 
programs. 

Principals also rated how helpful they found six possible methods 
for collecting information about the effectiveness of their new teacher 
development programs. About three fourths of the principals indicated 
that observing changes in new teachers* classroom performance, receiving 
informal feedback from new teachers, and holding focused conferences with 
them were very helpful methods. About half found former participants* 
feedback very helpful. In contrast, principals generally rated as not 
helpful new teachers' written comments, either related to development 
programs or related to other materials which principals could review to 
assess change. 

Principals in our survey delegated responsibility for various admini- 
strative chores associated with their new teacher programs to various 
personnel, and occasionally included those outside their local school 
systems . Most principals involved school-based staff in planning and 
evaluating their programs, although few retained budget authority over 
them. External consultants were brought in especially to help train those 
who trained or provided suppcrt to new teachers. Yet a number of 
principals reported that some administrative tasks related to their new 
teacher development programs — most notably, budget approval and, to a 
lesser degree, training of trainers and program evaluation— were simply 
not performed. 
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PaiUcipants 



Principals provided information about the number and type of new 
teachers who participated in their development programs. They also 
indicated whether new teachers' participation was mandatory for all, 
optional for all, invitational for some, or represented some combination of 
these categories. 

• Programs in which principals specified size ranged from 1 to 21 
participants. On average, principals' programs served six new 
teachers each. 

• Principals broke down the number of new teachers who participated 
in their programs into types, each of which accounted for 
approximately one fourth of participants. Those new to the 
profession in the first year made up 28% of these participants, on 
average. Those new to the profession in the second year composed 
21%. Teachers new to the school system but experienced elsewhere 
added 2 3% , and teachers returning from extended leave or 
retirement, and those making a major assignment change within the 
system, accounted for 28%. 

• About two thirds of principals (65%) reported that new teachers' 
participation in their development programs was mandatory. 
Another one quarter (23%) indicated a combination of bases for 
participation. In some cases, this meant that some portions of the 
program we^e mandatory and others were optional; in other cases, 
this meant that for some teachers participation was mandatory but 
optional for others. Only one in eight principals overall stated that 
participation by new teachers was purely optional or invitational. 
More elementary principals (17%) tended to base participation on 
new teachers' option or acceptance of an invitation than did 
middle (8%) or high school respondents (10%). 

Strategies 

Principals reported the frequency with which they included the 11 
identified strategies for new teacher development that were in their new 
teacher programs. The number of strategies reported per program ranged 
from one to eight, for an average of between four and five separate 
strategies included in each principal's program. Table 6 shows the number 
of principals who reported using each strategy. 

• Over three quarters of principals reported that orientation 
activities and buddy teacher relationships were part of their new 
teacher development programs. Differences among school levels 
were apparent, however: buddy teacher arrangements were most 
popular with elementary principals (83%) and least popular with 
their middle school colleagues (68%), for example. 

• Well over half of principals reported providing opportunities for 
new teachers to observe in other classrooms (69%) and making use 
of intensive conferencing in addition to routine supervisory confer- 
ences with new teachers (59%). Differences among school levels 
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TABLE 6: STRATEGIES FOR NEW TEACHER DEVELOPMENT REPORTED BY 
SCHOOL-BASED RESPONDENTS 





ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL-BASED 
PRINCIPALS 
(N-35) 


MIDDLE 
SCHOOL-BASED 
PRINCIPALS 
(N-25) 
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N 


% 
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% 


N 
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5% 
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6% 


3 
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5% 
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1 


5% 
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were again apparent: fewer high school principals used both these 
strategies than did elementary and middle school principals, for 
example. 

# Between 35% and 45% of principals overall noted that their 
development programs included inservice courses , seminars , or 
workshops especially for new teachers, and demonstration of 
instructional or management techniques in new teachers' 
classrooms. Use of these strategies fluctuated widely among school 
levels. For example, elementary principals reported demonstrations 
almost twice as often as middle school principals, and more than 
three times as often as high school principals. 

# About one quarter of principals in our survey (23%) indicated that 
their programs restricted new teachers* extra responsibilities, such 
as yard duty or supervision of student activities. High school 
principals cited use of this strategy three times more often than 
elementary principals, possibly due in part to the larger roster of 
extracurricular activities typically available in high schools. 

# Fewer than one in six principals reported use of four other strate- 
gies: assignment of volunteers or instructional aides to new 
teachers* classrooms (16%); use of individual professional 
development plans for new teachers (15%); videotape analysis of 
new teachers* classroom performance (18%); and reduction in new 
teachers* workloads (5%) by such means as smaller class size, 
fewer preparations, or fewer classes. Differences among school 
levels characterized these reports as well, although no consistent 
pattern across levels could be detected. 

Overall, principals in our survey made use of eleven strategies for 
new teacher development to varying extents. Four of these strategies 
were reported by half or more principals: orientation, assignment of 
buddy teachers, opportunities for new teachers to observe in other 
classrooms, and intensive conferencing. The least common were five 
strategies reported by fewer than one quarter of the principals, with one 
of these — reduction in workl^ d~cited only by 5%. 

Variation among school levels makes generalizaticms across levels 
difficult. For almost all the strategies, the proportion of principals who 
reported their use and/or the relative ranking of the strategies differed 
somewhat among elementary, middle, and high school respondents. 

Anticipated Change 

Fifty-eight (73%) of principals described a major change that they anti- 
cipated making in their new teacher development programs in the next year 
or two. 

# Four fifths of those who identified themselves as anticipating change 
intended to adjust the type of strategies they offered, and /or the 
content and scheduling of strategies. Although they referred to di- 
fferent strategies, all but one principal indicated the intention to 
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introduce a new strategy or in some way to increase an already- 
operating component strategy of their programs. Nine principals 
expected to add or expand inservice (which included any group 
meetings with new teachers) ; seven principals each , mentoring 
components and opportunities t^ observe; five principals, intensive 
conferencing; and one or two principals each, demonstrations, orien- 
tation , and individual professional development plans . Twelve 
principals in all mentioned altering content: increasing the spec- 
ificity of what their progprams already contained or introducing new 
topics, such as their own expectations for new teachers, school 
effectiveness research, or test-making, for example. Eighteen 
principals antitcipat^^d changes in schedule that focused on in- 
creasing the amount of time new teachers would spend on selected 
program components, regularizing their occurrence, or fixing them 
on the school calendar earlier in the year. 

About one third of principals who described anticipated change 
(36%) singled out staff whose work with new teachers would either 
begin or increase with implementation of the change. Seven 
principals eyed a potential or increased role io^ experienced 
teachers; five, for central office staff such as resource teachers; 
four , for themselves ; and three or fewer each . for department 
chairs, external consultants, aides, and new teachers. 

Fourteen principals detailed chf^^ges they anticipated in various 
other program aspects. For example, three or fewer principsls 
each indicated the intent to produce a handbook of some sort; to 
improve the nature of feedback they collected from new teachers; to 
train or select more carefully aides or buddies who would work with 
new teacher J ; ard to mandate new teachers* participation in a 
specific program component. The variety of directions in which 
principals anticipated taking their new teacher development 
programs is further illustrated by the fact that, wh:?3 two intended 
to decrease formality, one intended to increase it. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE-BASED RESPONDENTS 



Central office-based respondents were selected by their Associate or 
Assistant Superintendents of Instruction on the basis of three criteria: 

1) selected individuals were known or presumed to be active in 
providing training or support to new teachers; 

2) selected individuals had primary responsibility for a program of 
training or support to new teachers; and 

3) at least one of these individuals was included from each school 
system. 

As shown in Table 1 (page 8), respondents ranged from one to six per 
school system > for a total of 51 from 23 Maryland school systems. 

The job titles of these respondents varied widely, but were classified 
as director or coordinator (47%), supervisor (43%), and other (10%), which 
included two individuals affiliated with institutions of higher education. 
Although this respondent group included these individuals as well as 
several who were based in areas or regions within school systems, this 
report refers to all these respondents as central office-based personnel. 

Central office-based respondents completed the same 14-item 
questionnaire as school-based respondents, except for a minor wording 
change embedded in one of the items. (That exception referred to group 
orientation at a central location rather than at a school site.) Overall, 
the items elicited descriptive and evaluative information about 
respondents' new teacher programs. The great diversity among central 
office respondents, however, limits the generalizations that can be derived 
from their responses. 

Accordingly, this section presents selected irifciuiaMon from central 
office-based personnel's responses. The following* topics will be discussed: 

• goals , the relative importance of eight possible goals T^r their new 
teacher development programs 

• administration , distribution of personnel responsible for performing 
four tasks related to new teacher development 

• participants , the number of new teachers per program and the 
basis on which they were selected to participate 

• strategies , the frequency with which 11 strategies for new teacher 
development were included in their programs 

• anticipated change , major changes that respondents intended to 
make in the next year or two 

• contrasts between central office flnd school-based respondents , 
major differences between central office-based and school-based 
respondents on the topics listed above. 
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Goals 



Central office respondents rated the relative importance of eight 
possible goals to their new teacher development programs. Each goal could 
be scored as not important » somewhat important, very important, or not 
applicable. All eight possible goals were rated between somewhat and very 
important by these respondents. Table 7 ranks these goals from highest 
to lov:3st mean importance. 

• Four fifths or more central office respondents rated three goals as 
very important: to improve teaching performance and to promote 
job satisfaction (both 88%) , and to train on specific curricula , 
instructional methods, or interpersonal techniques (80%). 

• Over three fifths of central office respondents ra^ed three other 
goals as very important: to provide materials . ad resources 
(69%) t to communicate school policies and procedures l67%), and to 
increase teacher retention (61%). 

• Only somewhat more than one quarter of central office respondents 
rated the remaining two goals as very important: to provide 
information about the school and community (29%) and to assist in 
teacher recruitment (28%). 

Administration 

Central office respondents indicated the distribution of personnel 
whom they involved in performing selected administrative tasks that related 
to their new teacher development programs. Respondents could list up to 
^even different job roles that they involved in each administrative task. 
Table 8 shows the distribution of personnel as reported by all central 
office respondents. The four categories shown represent a total of 20 job 
roles. The fifth category shown was used by central office respondents to 
indicate that a particular administrative task did not apply to their 
programs or that no one performed it. 

• Central office respondents reported overall that three quarters of 
the personnel involved in planning their new teacher programs 
were central office staff; about one sixth (16%) were school-based 
staff; and one in 20 were top school system aaministrators . 

• Central office respondents indicated that well over half (69%) of 
those who had authority to approve budgets for their new teacher 
programs were superintendent-level staff or local Boards of 
Education; and about one £ixth (16%) were various central office 
staff. Seven respondents stated that this administrative task did 
not apply to their new teacher development program. 

• According to central office respondents, over half (55%) of those 
who trained those who then trained or provided assistance to new 
teachers in their programs were central office staff; 11% were 
school-based staff; and 6% were those classified as others — external 
consultants exclusively, in this case. Fully 15 central office 
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TABLE 7: CENTRAL OFFICE-BASED RESPONDENTS • PERCEPTIONS OF GOALS' 
IMPORTANCE FOR NEW TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 





Not 
Important 

(1) 


Somewhat 
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4 B% 


45 88% 
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0 C% 


5 10% 


45 88% 


1 2% 


2.90 
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o Train on specific curricula » 
instructional nethods or 
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3 6% 


5 10% 


41 80% 


2 4% 


2.78 
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o Provide materials and 
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35 69% 


2 4% 


2.71 
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o CoHmunicate 9choo* policies 
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2 U% 


11 22% 


34 67% 


4 8% 
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o Increase teacher retention 


2 4% 


14 28% 


31 61% 


4 8% 


2.62 
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o j.n format. about 
t» ol and cf lunity** 


3 6% 


27 53% 


15 29% 


6 12% 


7.27 


7 


o Assis*- in teacher recruitment 


5 10% 


13 26% 


14 28% 


19 37% 


2.28 


8 



♦Analysis of variance shows f^ignificant difference (p. .05) between school-based and central office-based respondents 

**Analy8is of variance shows significant difference (p. .001) between school-based and central office-based respondents 
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TABLE 8: DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR FOUR ADMINISTRATIVE 
TASKS AS IDENTIFIED CENTRAL OFFICE-BASED RESPONI^NTS (N-51) 






LEA 

a 

Leaders 


Level 

D 

Personnel 


Central Office- 
Based Personnel 


d 

Other 


Not 
Applicable 
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N 


% 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


Planning of central office 
new teacher developisent 
prograas 


4 


5% 


14 16% 


65 75% 


4 5% 


0 0% 


87 100% 


Budget approval for 
central office new teacher 
developaent prograns 


38 


69% 


0 0% 


9 16% 


1 2% 


7 13% 


55 100% 


Training of those who 
train and /or provide 
support to new teachers 
In central office programs 


3 


5% 


7 11% 


36 55% 


4 6% 


15 23% 


65 100% 


Evaluation of central 
office new teacher 
developnent programs 


9 


10% 


31 36% 


39 45% 


3 3% 


5 6% 


87 100% 



NOTE: Respondents could name up to seven job roles for each administrative task. 
Associate /Ass Is t.'^nt Superintendent , Superintendent ^ Board of Education 

b 

Principal » Assistant Principal » Department Chair , Experienced Teacher, New Teacher 

c 

Supervisor 9 Director of Personnel , Staff Developer, Coordinator, Director, Resource Teacher, Administrative 
and Supervisory Staff 

d 

Maryland State Department of Education, University personnel. Staff development coomlttee, external 
consultant, unspecified other 

e 

No one or not applicable 
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respondents indicated that this task was not performed in relation 
to their new teacher development programs. 

# Cerntral office respondents indicated that just under half (45%) of 
those who evaluated their new teacher devlopment programs were 
central office staff, but over a third (36%) were school-based 
staff. Among the small number (3%) of those classified as others 
who evaluated central office respondents* new teacher programs 
were a staff development committee and individuals affiliated vrith 
institutions of higher education. Five respondents reported that 
this task did not apply to their new teacher programs. 

Although central office respondents reported sharing responsibility 
for four administrative tasks associated wit!^ their new teacher programs, 
centra! office staff mostly perforfned these tasks except for budget 
approval. They enlisted the aid of school-based staff especially for 
evaluating their programs, and the aid of external consultants for training 
trainers of new teachers. Nonetheless , some central office respondents 
indicated that some administrative tasks did not apply to their programs or 
that no one performed them. Close to one in three reported that no one 
trained trainers of new teachers; one in seven reported that no one 
approved budgets for their programs; and one in ten reported that no one 
evaluated their programs. 

Participants 

Central office respondents reported the number of new teachers who 
participated in their development programs, the t3rpes of new teachers whom 
they served, and whether these programs mandated or made optional new 
teachers* participation. 

• Where central office respondents indicated an exact or estimated 
number of new teachers in their programs, it range* from 1 to 439. 
One quarter of respondents reported programs with up to 11 partici- 
pants; one quarter reported programs from 15 to 31 participants; 
another quarter reported their programs to include from 33 to 66 
participants; and a final quarter reported from 75 to 439 
participants. The mean number of participants in these programs 
was 63. 

• On average, central office respondents stated that teachers in 
their first year of teaching made up one third of teachers served 
by their new teacher programs and those in their second year 
made up just under one fourth (24%). Experienced teachers who 
were new in other ways accounted for the remainder: 30% of these 
were new to a school system but experienced elsewhere; 8% were 
returning from extended leave or retirement » and 5% were making a 
major assignment change vrithin a school system. 

# More than one third of central office respondents (39%) reported 
that they used a combination of mandatory, optional, and 
invitational components in their new teacher programs. Exactly 
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one third stated that new teachers* participation in their programs 
was mandatory, and somewhat fewer respondents (28%) stated that 
participation in their programs was optional or invitational only. 

Strategies 

According to central office respondents, they incorporated from one to 
nine of the 11 strategpies for new teacher development that were listed in 
their questionnaires. They reported a mean of close to four strategies per 
program. Table 9 lists the 11 strategies and the number of central office 
respondents who reported uaing them in their programs. 

• Between three fifths and three quarters of central office 
respondents utilized four ctrategpies: orientation (75%) , 
conferencing (61%) , opportunities for new teachers to observe 
(61%), and inservice courses, seminars, or workshops especially 
designed for new teachers (59%). 

• About two fifths of central office respondents (41%) included 
demonstrations of instructional techniques in new teachers* 
classrooms, and just under a third (31%) included the assignment 
of buddy teachers or mentors to new teachers. 

• One eighth or fewer central office respondents reported using the 
remaining strategies: individual professional development plans 
(12%), restriction on extra duties (6%), and videotape analysis of 
new teachers* performance (6%). Only one respondent (2%) 
indicated use of reduction new teachers* workloads, and none 
reported assigning volunteers or instructional aides to new 
teachers* classrooms. 

Central office respondents* use of 11 strategies for new teacher 
development breaks into those frequently used (orientation, conferencing, 
observation, and inservice); those sometimes used (demonstrations and 
buddy teachers), and those raiely used (professional development plans, 
restriction on extra responsibilities, videotape self-analysis, reduced 
workload, and volunteers or aides in the classroom). In part, the relative 
infrequency of the last group of strategies—especially restricted extra 
responsibilities , reduced workload , and assignment of volunteers or 
aides—may be due to their being the conventional preserve of principals, 
whether or not principals chose to use them. 

Anticipated Change 

A total of 44 central office respondents (86%) wrote about a major 
change in their new teacher development programs that they contemplated 
for the next year or two. 

• Alterations to the strategies they included in their programs, or to 
the content or scheduling of those strategies, occupied almost 
three fourths (70%) of central office respondents who anticipated 
change. All changes except one in these areas entailed adding 
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TABLE 9: STRATEGIES FOR NEW TEACHER KVELOPMENT REPORTED BY 
CENTRAL OFFICE-BASED RF.SPONDENTS 
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activities* topics, or time. Four central office respondents 
intended to introduce or add on to existing buddy teacher 
programs; three intended to introduce or increase inservice 
courses, seminars, or workshops for new teachers; and one or two 
each intended similarly to change demonstrations, conferencing, 
and new teachers' opportunities to observe in other classrooms. 
Other changes that one central office respondent each anticipated 
in development strategies included videotaping experienced 
teachers to play back for teachers, and greater individualization of 
existing program. 

The six central office respondents who described content changes 
each described something different. Examples of these included: 
matching a central office respondents' objectives to those of 
principals of new teachers ; increasing teacher interaction ; and 
including more information about effective practices. One third of 
central office respondents who reported anticipating change 
described schedule changes. Eleven of these simply indicated 
their intention to increase the time devoted to one or more 
development strategies , while another four specified that they 
intended to add time before school started in the fall. 

Anticipated changes in the personnel associated with new teacher 
programs were reported by five central office respondents. Each 
targeted different individuals or groups for new or increased 
responsibilities with new teachers: department chairs, i istant 
principals, resource teachers, school effectiveness teams, and 
unspecified "more staff." 

Half of the central office respondents who anticipated changing 
their programs for new teachers described other features. Eight 
intended to alter participation in their programs in some way. 
Three of these do the following: differentiate between teachers 
new to the profession and teachers merely new to a local school 
system. One or two each would: mandate participation in one or 
more components of their programs; increase the number of new 
teachers they served; work with smaller groups of new teachers; 
or inform new teachers about their programs earlier. 

Changes in program planning concerned five central office 
respondents, four of whom intended to conduct needs assessments. 
Changes in program evaluation concerned four central office 
respondents. For three of these, this meant feedback from new 
teachers, but for one, it meant piloting a new program and 
monitoring the results. Changes in compensation were mentioned 
by two respondents who intended to pay new teachers more for 
their participation, and by one who intended to increase to 
full-time a resource teacher assigned to work with new teachers. 
Only one respondent planned to add training for those who 
assisted new teachers. Finally, three central office respondents 
reported looking forward to decentralizing their programs for new 
teachers, and two k>oked forward to changing their programs' 
d^^n^ of formality: one to increase it, one to decrease it. 
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CONTRASTS BETWEEN CENTRAL OFFICE AND SCHOOL-BASED RESPONDENTS 



Majcj differences between central office-based and school-based 
respondents emerged from the study: 

• Statistically significant differences were evident on the relative 
importance of two of the eight possible goals for new teacher 
development: communicating school policies and procedures, and 
providing information about the school and community. These 
differences were mainly due to the reduced importance that central 
office respondents accorded the two goals, A probable reason may 
be tliat they interpreted ''school policies'* and "information about 
the school" to refer to particular school sites, ^uch information is 
usually the province of principals » and not central office staff. 

• A major difference in admLiistration of programs run by central 
office as against schocd-based respondents was in budget approval. 
About one seventh of central office respondents reported that this 
item did not apply to their programs » while over one third of 
principals reported the same for their programs. This difference 
could be due to the fact that principals controlled site budgets 
from which they allocated without requiring additfx>nal approval, or 
that they utilized services of staff on site whose work with new 
teachers did not require additional expenditure. This logic 
suggests that central office staff either lacked control over large 
enough budgets to absorb their new teacher programs and /or that 
they lacked access to staff whose time they could control vrithout 
cash outlay. 

• Central office and school-based respondents differed markedly on 
the size of their prc^ams: 63 new teachers for central office, 6 
for school-based » on average. The prevailing bases for mustering 
participants also differed. Whereas one third of central office 
respondents made their programs mandatory for new teachers, 
principals mandatod new teachers* participation at almost twice that 
rate. A similar imbalance is seen in the use of an optional or 
invitational basis for new teacher participation: over a fourth of 
central office respondents made participation optional or invitational 
for new teachers, while principals used an optional or invitational 
basis for their programs at under half that rate. 

• While six strategies for new teacher development — orientation, 
observation » conferencing » inservice » demonstration » and buddy 
teachers—were ranked by both central office and school-based 
staff as more popular than the remaining five— professional 
development plans , restricted extra responsibilities » videotape 
self-analysis » reduced workload, and assignment of volunteers or 
aides » the relative ranking and proportion of users differed within 
these two groupings of strategies. Differences may be seen, for 
example » in three strategies: buddy teachers » professional devetop- 
ment plans » and assignment of volunteers or aides. Proportionally, 
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half as many central office respondents as principals assigned 
buddy teachers, making this strategy the sixth most popular for 
the former, but second most popular for the latter. Use of indivi- 
dual professional de^ elopment plans was reported by about equal 
proportions of central office-based and school-based respondents, 
but the former ranked this strategy lower than did the latter. 
The strategy of assigning volunteers or aides to new teachers* 
classrooms exemplifies both types of difference. No central office 
respondents reported using this strategy, driving it to eleventh 
place for this group, while fully 16% of principals reported use of 
this strategy, putting it in eighth place for them. 
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Cases 



This section contains an cverview 
of the case methodology and 
hiirhlights of case study findings. 
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The seven programs combined in different ways 7 of the 11 
strategies that were commonly reported in our survey: 

• assignment of buddy teachers or mentors to new teachers 

• intensive conferencing 

• demonstrations of instructional techniques in new teachers^ 
classrooms 

• inservice courses, seminars, or workshops especially designed 
for new teach^!^ 

• opportunities for new teachers to observe in other classrooms 

• group orientation at central locations or school sites 

• use of individual professional development plans. 

Table 10 lists the programs described in the case studies and their 
associated features. 

Method 

Preparatioti of each case study entailed visits of one to two days 
on site in February or March, 1987, to interview program administra- 
tors, program staff, new teacher participants, and school system 
leaders with responsibility for new teacher development. Informants 
were selected by program administrators. Interviews lasted an average 
of 45 minutes each. In one or tv;o instances, informants were inter- 
viewed by telephone instead. In addition, a sample of new teacher 
participants who could not be interviewed due to lack of time, 
ccHDpleted questionnaires that cDntained items similar to those discussed 
with new teacher infoi*mant8. 

The interview schedule for program administrators and staff 
contained 32 and 19 items, respectively. These items explored: 

• number and type of new teacher participants 

• description of strategies for new teacher development used in 
the progpram 

• distribution of personnel responsible for specific administra- 
tive tasks associated with the program 

• staff training and evaluation 

• program costs 

• school system leaders' and others' support for the program 
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TABLE 10: CASE STUDY PROGRAMS AND ASSOCIATED FEATURES 
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• program goals and perceived effectiveness of the program in 
meeting those goals, perceived strengths and weaknesses, and 
corollary effects 

• program history 

• methods of program evaluation 

• anticipated change 

• relationship to regular school system procedures for teacher 
evaluation 

• advice to other school systems that might be interested in 
replicating the program. 

The interview schedule for new teachers, who were interviewed 
individually or in groups of from 2 to 4, included 24 items that elicited 
information about: 

• their teaching assignments and experience 

• special teaching challenges they have faced in the current 
school year 

• their personal experience with strategies utilized in the new 
teacher program 

• their deduction of program goals and their perceptions about 
its effectiveness and strengths 

• recommendations for program change 

• advice to other school systems that might be interested in 
replicating the program. 

The questionnaire for new teachers contained 13 items adapted from 
the above interview schedule. 

The interview schedule for Associate or Assistant Superintendents 
of Instruction contained 20 items that included information about: 

the position of the new teacher program within the school 
system^s organizational structure 

• the relationship of the program to the school system's regular 
teacher evaluation procedures 

• budgetary and financial arrangements for the program 

• perceptions about the program's goals, effectiveness, and 
corollary effects 
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# school system leaders' and others' demonstrated support for 
the program 

• advice to school systems that might be interested in replicating 
the program. 

Following data collection » all site visitors met to review prelimi- 
nary findings. Subsequent data analysis resulted in drafts of case 
studies. At least one key informant in each site, usually a program 
administrator, reviewed a case study draft to ensure its accuracy. 
Any necessary revisions were then made. 

Highlights from Case Studies 

Several common themes emerge when the seven promising 
approaches that are described in the case studies are considered 
together: 

# Uniqueness . The first common theme is the uniqueness oi 
each program described in the case studies. Although similar 
goals, strategies, and resources may be found in more chan 
one program, they are uniquely blended in each of the seven 
programs described. For example, while Calvert County and 
Lemmel Middle School both had as central goals to improve new 
teacheio' performance, and both used professional development 
plans, observations, and ratings of new teachers as a means to 
accomplish that goal, they differed in terms of staff and staff 
training resources that were employed to deliver their 
programs, other strategies included, and program scope. For 
another exanjple, two programs ieatured seminars in which 
local school systems and institutions of higher education 
collaborated. Among the differences that distinguish the two 
is the type of higher education sponsorship: the one pro- 
gram, implemented in Charles and Howard Counties, incluued 
the University of Maryland, a public institution; the other, in 
Fredi?rick County, included Hood College, a private institution. 
Other programs can be compared on other bases, with the 
same result. Each program was unique. 

• Program flexibility . A second common theme that the case 
studies make clear is the flexibility with which programr 
adapted to diverse and changing needs or conditions. One 
example of changing conditions to which school-based programs 
especially had to adapt was dramatic shifts in the number and 
type of new teachers assigned , with accompanying shifts in 
those teachers' needs , from one year to the next . Preston 
Elementary and North Caroline Hiph encountered large propor- 
tions of new staff in 1985-86 but very low proportions in 
1986-87. Preston's principal elected to discontinue weekly new 
teacher meetings when she determined that the participants 
needed instead to be more fully integrated into staff develop- 
ment activities with the rest of the faculty. Administrators at 
North Caroline exhibited flexibility when they altered the 
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intensity and content of conferences with new teachers in 
response to varying rate, of growth. School systems, too, 
accommodated individual needs. Anne Arundel, for example, 
anticipated new teachers* varying responses to pressures and 
demands by .^naking each session of its seminar for new 
teachers Independent of the others and by pegging rewards 
for participation to attendance at individual sessions. The 
flexibility that the programs usod in adapting to varying 
individual needs conforms to an acknowledged principle of 
adult development as relevant for experienc<^d teachers as it is 
for new teachers. 

Available resources . A third common theme seen in the case 
studies is the way in which administrators of programs for new 
teachers took full advantage of staff and material resources 
that were available to them. Preston Elementary and North 
Caroline High, for example, whose central office had little 
capability to provide on-site assistance, used school site 
personnel exclusively :n their work with new teachers. By 
contrast, Lemmel Middle, in a large school system, impressed 
staff from the central office to work on school site objectives 
for new teachers there. Frederick County exemplified 
compound use of an available resource: experienced teachers 
who familiarized new teachere with curricula before school 
began in the fall were then available to observe new 
teachers in their classrooms or to be observed by them. In 
Anne Arundel County, the program administrator made use of 
an available resource, its on going program for new teachers, 
to serve as a training ground for new staff. And in Charles 
and Howard Counties, program staff turned a resource 
available to new teachers — their own classrooms* -into 
laboratories for their own learning. 

Leadership . Although the programs described in the case 
studiep varied in scope and complexity, they all required ad- 
ministrative initiative and imagination to implement. These 
leadership qualities were evident in different ways in the 
different programs. At Lemmel Middle and North Caroline 
High , for example , the principals foresaw the need for a 
special program for new teachers and set about the preparation 
of materials, identification and appropriate training of staff, 
and organization of procedures to make those programs work. 
In contrast, the principal at Preston Elementary did not 
foresee the need for a special program for new teachers, yet 
was able to extemporize successfully. The leadership shown in 
Calvert County and in Charles and Howard Counties is notable 
for sustained commitment to visions of desired practice that 
represented departure from the status quo. Leaders in both 
programs shaped them over several years, patiently revising 
and refining organizational structures, as in Calvert* s case, or 
content and personnel, as in the case of Charles and Howard. 
In Anne Arundel and Frederick Counties , school system 
leaders and program staff exhibited leadership by committing 
significant resources to new teacher development programs and 
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by committing significant energy to the development of staff to 
work in those programs. 

These themes — uniqueness , program flexibility , available 
resources, and leadership — are illustrated in the seven case studies. 
If the diverse and changing needs of new teachers acted in some sense 
as stimuli for schools and schoox systems, then flexible programs can 
be considered their responses. Available resources helped shape the 
kind of response individual progrums made. Leaders in each school 
system and program saw the particular needs of their group of new 
teachers, fashioned different goals, and drew on different resources to 
create the promising approaches to new teacher development that the 
case studies describe. 
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lOGAIION: Preston Elcaentary School 

Caroline County Public Schools 



PWXaUM MAW: New Teacher Meetings 



OR. . . 

THE CASE OF SACRED THURSDAYS 

In September t 1985 » the principal of Preston Elementary School found 
herself with seven new teachers out of 20 full-time instructional staff. 
There were really eight new staff* she reminded herself t if she counted the 
teacher returning from leave* For a faculty that had characterized itself 
as "stable" in a 1984 accreditation self -study » 33 percent turnover in 
instructional staff represented a big change. The principalt then five 
years in the Job and formerly a coordinator for gifted and talented 
programs » buckled down to work. 

For the first two months* her work with the staff included monthly 
classroom observations and subsequent conferences with veterans and newcoiiers 
alike. But the principal soon realized that her strategy of individualizing 
all her support for the new classroom teachers wasn't working. She now felt 
overwhelmed by th^ needs of the new teachers* "I couldn't keep up with 
themt" she says* "They did not get enough f feedback and s'lpport* and they 
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were not making progress/' The principal's awareness that she was neglecting 
her monthly observations and conferences with Preston's veteran staff only 
compounded the problem. 

The solution she hit upon was simple. With the new teachers' consent, 
she scheduled a meeting with them as a group to deal with common needs. The 
meeting developed into sessions that ran on Thursdays for five months. Des- 
pite the difficulty of reserving the time in a school where she was the lone 
administrator, the principal reported that she kept Thursdays sacred for the 
new teacher meetings. 



Background 



Context 

Twenty-first of Maryland's 24 counties in size, Caroline County offers 
teachers among the lowest pay scales in the state. According to the super- 
intendent, this factor alone makes it difficult for the County to compete 
for the new teachers it needs. In addition, resource constraints mean that 
the County can affor^ neither elaborate central office programs nor extra 
staff to enhance sc ol-based programs. These constraints are somewhat 
eased by inservice collaboration among the nine Eastern Shore counties. But 
the everyday reality is that new teacher programs like the one at Pr^:ston 
must make do with existing school-site resources. 

History 

The new teachers who participated in the Thursday meetings of 1985-86 
included a librarian and five classroom teachers, whose assignments covered 
grades one, five, six, and special education. Four of the six participants 
had one year of prior experience, and two had none. All were new to public 
education, to the small-town setting, and to the county. 

By the time their meetings began in November, the new teachers at 
Preston had already undergone several types of staff development. They had 
experienced the county-wide orientation before school opened in 1983. The 
orientation at that time lasted three days: one day of meetings with the 
Assistant Superintendent, pupil services and Project Basic personnel, and 
curriculum supervisors; one day of a bus tour and picnic; and one day with 
building-level administrators. The new teachers generally felt that the bus 
tour and picnic were nice, but neither they nor the County-wide meeting 
related specifically to their teaching assignments. When the principal used 
her portion of the orientation to discuss lesson planning and other issues 
that did relate to specific teaching assignments, the new teachers Just felt 
overwhelmed. 

Throughout September and October, the principal scheduled regular 
classroom observations of her new teachers, feedback, and prescription of 
appropriate learning activities. Prescriptions included intervisitations 
for new teachers to observe others and a visit by the central office 
supervisor and a university consultant to provide additional help on 
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particular programs. In addition, the principal was also on call for new 
teachers as needed. ^Ve were grabbing her at odd times for help with this 
and that", recalled one cf the Thursday participants, "so I guess that's why 
she pulled us all together." 



Description 

The principal conducted the Thursday meetings before school in the 
school library. The principal also Invited her administrative assistant, a 
veteran sixth grade teacher, to "script-tape" the sessions and help her 
analyze the effectiveness of these presentations to the new staff. The 
principal Intended '^hese meetings to establish an Informal relationship 
between the new teachers and herself, to find a format in which they could 
support each other, and to Introduce them to her expectations and the needs 
of the school organization. Two beliefs guided the principal's selection of 
the meetings and follow-up as her means of supporting new teachers at the 
school site. First, she believed that the new teachers were capable of 
learning new things to Improve their skills. Second, she believed that 
feedback to teachers on their performance, and encouragement to try new 
things would empower them so that they could learn. 

Content 

The new teachers and the principal together generated a list of topics 
for subsequent meetings at the very first session. In retrospect, the new 
teachers indicated that they all nominated topics on which the principal had 
checked the "Needs Improvement'' column on their County Classroom Observation 
Reports. These topics fell mostly under the headings of classroom manage- 
ment and instructional methods. 

Some topics were generic to teaching, such as managing student behavior, 
and planning and pacing lessons; others were specific to Caroline County's 
curriculum, such as techniques related to the Integrated Language Approach 
(ILA). The remainder of general topics treated Included: organizing tl^e 
morning, organizing materials, understanding the criteria for selecting 
Independent activities for students, managing seatwork, orchestrating 
transitions, and presenting vocabulary lessons. Topics related to ILA 
Included latiguage experience, sentence synthesis, and framed paragraphs. 

The principal led off the first instructional session with the topic of 
lessoi planning. The sessions then followed a "flowing" rather than a formal 
syllabus that Ir /oduced new topics as old ones were exhausted. Participants 
could request Acdltlonal topics if they were encountering difficulties in 
those areas, or could return to previous topics if they still had questions. 
New teachers remarked that the informality of the syllabus and the relaxed 
air of the meetings coexisted peacefully with the principal's well -organized 
presentations and clear objectives for ^ach session. 

Format 

All the Thursday meetings adhered to a uniform format. Segments in- 
cluded a review of the previous week's topic; presentation of new material; 
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discussion; directions for the next week's assignment; and checking for un- 
derstanding. The principal often provided handouts that represented either 
readings on the topic or further examples. 

Presentation . The principal demonstrated the technique to be learned 
as if the new teachers were the-^selves the students. New teachers thus saw 
the principal acting as a teacher and watched concrete examples develop. In 
lesson planning, for example, she wrote their own lesson's plan on the board 
and carried it out. 

Discussion . After the presentation, the principal elicited examples 
from the new teachers, asking them to speak in detail, and fielded 
questions. The teachers and principal offered examples from their own expe- 
rience, but also made up and critiqued new ideas for classroom strategies 
and activities that emerged in the course of discussion. 

Assignment . Each week, teachers were expected to try out in their 
classrooms the technique that had been modeled and discussed. In lesson 
planning, for example, the session stressed lesson objectives. The new 
teachers were asked to bring to the next meeting the objectives of a lesson 
they had taught during the week and to discuss how they had evaluated the 
lesson. 

Sequel 

The Thursday meetings ended in March, 1986, a determination by the 
principal in which the new teachers concurred. "We had all passed our first 
evaluation," explained one teacher. 'And most of us had solved some of the 
management problems we all were having in the beginning of the year." Also, 
because the focus had turned from management to curriculum, addressing the 
disparate needs of the new teachers became more difficult in a group format. 
Individualized staff development continued via the principal's regular 
classroom observations and feedback. 

By state and county reckoning, the new teachers of 1985-86 were still 
defined as new — that is, provisional — teacher<i in 1986-87. The principal 
had intended to reactivate the weekly meetings for this group. After ob- 
serving them at the start of their second year, however, she decided against 
a staff development vehicle that Isolated the new teachers from the rest of 
the faculty. They met in the second year as part of the whole faculty in 
inservice sessions that the principal conducted on student motivation, 
reinforcement and retention. 



Resources 

Staffing 

The principal conceived, planned, and led the Thursday meetings, and 
provided the individualized follow-up. The administrative assistant largely 
confined her activities in the sessions to recording -erbatlm selectea fea- 
tures of the principal's presentation and participants' reactions. Only 
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occasionally did the assistant depart from this role to comment on her expe- 
rience with the topic under discussion* 

Behind the scenes, the assistant helped the principal select material 
to distribute to the new teachers, and suggested various approaches to meet- 
ing topics* She also reviewed her script-tape with the principal each week 
as they sought ways to improve on the principal's weekly presentations. 

Staff Training 

While the principal claimed no specific training for her Thursday meet- 
ings with new teachers, she pointed to a number of experiences upon which 
she drew* These included participation in the Maryland Professional Devel- 
opment Academy and course work for her Ph.D. These proved especially impor- 
tant in providing presentation models, and coaching and script-taping 
techniques* In addition, the administrative assistant's script-taping 
honed her presentation skills over the five months. 

Costs 

The Thursday meetings themselves required little material outlay. 
Teachers atteud.^d voluntarily and without extra pay.* The principal and the 
administrative assistant also served without additional compensation. The 
cost of handouts was apparently negligible, and absorbed into existing site 
budgets • 

In contrast, the <:ost in time to the principal and administrative as- 
sistant was not trivial* Both simply added to their other school-site 
duties the time it tock to prepare, attend, and debrief the sessions. The 
principal spent about tv^o hours each week, and the assistant closer to an 
extra hour-and-a-half . The principal asserted that whatever she spent in 
time for the weekly meetings, she saved in conserving her energy and preser- 
ving her sanity* 



Perceptions of Effectiveness and Effects 

According to the principal, the Thursday meetings effectively accom- 
plished the goals she had set for them. Moreover, all the new teachers 
were recommended for i ilre the following second year. Preston's new 
teachers confirmed that the nincipal's goals were met by accurately 
deducing those goals from the effects they personally had experienced. In 
various ways, they said that the meetings enabled them to become a support 
system for one another, to make them feel more comfortable about asking the 
principal for help, and to learn the principal's (and the County's) explicit 
expectations for them. 



* The meetings were held at a time of day that Preston usually 
scheduled its faculty meetings and inservice activities. Teachers received 
additional compensation for these activities, either. 
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This success did not come without hard work and occasional strained 
relations, liovever. While generally satisfied with the efficacy of the 
Thursday meetings, the principal cautioned that "It wasn't all peaches and 
cream. There were times when I had to say to a new teacher, 'Look, you are 
going to do It.'" Further, the principal recognized that her efforts alone 
did not account for the program's — and the new teachers' — success. She knew, 
for example, that two or three of the school's veteran teachers had 
augmented her efforts by sharing Ideas with new teachers and encouraging 
them to persevere. They apparently advised one new teacher who was feeling 
especially stressed, "Stay in there with the principal. Listen to her, and 
she'll help you make It through." 

Without exception, the new teachers mentioned the sense of relief that 
the Thursday meetings produced simply by airing the fact that everyone had 
problems in the classroom. That common bond and their shared experience 
also tended to promote their social cohesion. They turned their very 
vulnerability ("We were the ones everyone was nervous for") into a badge of 
honor ("We were the new teacher clique. It was great!"). 

Despite some initial misgivings about the potential utility of the 
meetings and the time they would take, the group's need for help overcame 
any objections. The meetings proved their worth by supplying that help. As 
one new teacher asserted, "The principal always gave me ideas to try. She 
single handedly made me a good teacher." Another new teacher particularly 
appreciated the principal's demonstrations because they showed her how her 
own interpretation of the County writing program was actually off the mark. 
Yet another cited the fun she had experimenting in her classroom with ideas 
from the meetings. Still another new teacher explained the program's bottom 
line benefits: "The ide^s vere working in ay classroom and the principal 
could see it when she observed and evaluated me." 

Other staff felt some effects of the new teacher meetings. The 
administrative assistant commented that her attendance rei ilted in her own 
implementation of a few new ideas in her classroom. According to the 
principal, other veteran teachers seemed to Increase their sensitivity to 
the new teachers. And, perhaps because the new teachers spoke openly about 
their sessions, these veterans may also have gleaned a new idea or two. 



Participants' Recommendations 

The principal regarded the Thursday meetings as a necessity rather than 
an option in 1985-86. She said she would use the process again if she had 
three or more new teachers in any future year. 

Asked for the advice they would give to another school or school system 
contemplating a similar development activity for new teachers, the partici- 
pants themselves warmly encouraged the notion. They suggested starting the 
group sessions as early as September in order to preclude the initial 
floundering they all had experienced. Otherwise, the new teachers simply 
emphasized the importance of retaining what they perceived as the essential 
features of their Thursday meetings. These essential features Included a 
comfortable atmosphere that allowed them to reveal what their difficulties 
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vere» concrete suggestions for application to their own classrooms » and a 
link between the meetings and subsequent classroom observation by the prin- 
cipal. 

The new teachers also suggested that those Interested In replicating 
the new teachers* meetings formalize the addition of two elements that they 
experienced only Informally* One Is the opportunity for new teachers to 
observe In other classrooms* The other Is active participation by veteran 
teachers who would be able to expand the group's fund of problems and 
solutions from real classrooms* 
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LOCAIION: Leimel Middle School 

Baltimore City Public Schools 



PROGRAM NAtC: Supervisory Support Services for Non-Elected Teachers 



OR. . . 

THE CASE OF THE "HARVARD" FOR TEACHERS 

The Supervisory Support Services Program at Lemmel Middle School was 
designed to develop the Instructional skills of all 78 teachers in the 
building. The program was particularly intensive for "non~elected" teachers, 
as new teachers without tenure are known. Because non-elected teachers 
accounted for 27 percent of the school's total teaching staff in 1986-87, 
the program represented a major sctool'-wide effort. 

The 21 non-elected teachers included staff who were new to the 
profession as well as new to their subject matter. Ten were in their first 
year of teaching; six were in their second year; and an additional five 
teachers had switched fields: one from industrial arts to mathematics, one 
from business to English, and three from home economics to foreign language 
or special education. 
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Contexc 



Background 



Lemmel Middle School straddles a hill surrounded by twenty-seven aci ..s 
of green fields and woods within the Baltimore City limits. The plant is 
vintage 1957, a conventional concrete-block building. Several unusual 
features in the interior, however, strike one immediately. First, an 
assistant principal standing in the lobby greets many of the school's 1,300 
students by name. Second, the immaculate hallways are bright with banners 
that proclaim Lemmel as a "School for Winr rs." Third, the halls are 
^^irtually empty except at the beginning and end of the day. Classeti are 
departmentalized, but students are assigned by grade level to interdisci- 
plinary teams that occupy separate wings of the building. Thus, masses of 
students walking through the halls betw^^en periods are avoided, and the 
impression of quiet, order, and seriousness is enhanced. 

Ninety-nine percent of Lemmel 's students are black, of whom approxi- 
mately 80 percent are eligible for the free lunch program. California 
Achievement Test scores for Lemmel students have risen from the 39th 
percentile in reading and 44th percentile in math in 1983, to the 50th and 
6ist percentile, respectively, in the spring of 1986. 

History 

Five ears ago, Lemmel Middle School had a reputation for beirg a 
difficult, c,ven dangerous, middle school. At that time, a new principal came 
from the central office who held strorg beliefs about what schools can and 
should do. The new principal saw her role as that of an advocate for 
students. She understood that the best way to act on this belief was to 
guarantee the excellence of the school's instructional staff. And the wy to 
ache'^ve this excellence, she believed, was to give every person in the 
building, from the principal on down, a share in the responsibility. 

Le imel staff , including new teachers , have adopted the principal ' s 
belief that all new teachers arrive at the school able to teach. 'Teaching 
is the bare minimum," she said, "but the minimum is not enough." The 
principal has made clear that she expects more than good teachers; she ex- 
pects excellence, and she is willing to work to develop superior teachers. 



Description 

In essence, the Supervisory Support Services Program embedded support 
for all Instructional staff in a hierarchical progr<im of supervision. The 
program systematically provided review, feedback, and development through 
various Ir^divlduals, such as department chairpersons, and through groups, 
such as the school's interdisciplinary earns. Although the Supervisory 
Support Services Program ijcluded all t acaers, it individualized tl amount 
of scrutiny and the kinds of support offered to teachers, elected or 
non-elected. 



For non-elected teachers, all parts of the program were activated » 
especially In che first few months. The hierarchy operated as follows. 
Department chairpersons monitored the ongoing work of Individual teachers a^.d 
remediated some of the deflclencle they observed. The principal and vice 
principals supervised new teachers directly by observing, conferencing, and 
writing the formal evaluations that the school system requires. The 
principal also used her three annual goal- &»et ting and review conferences with 
new teachers as another vehicle for review, feedback, and development. Vice 
principals supervised the work of the department chairpersons In a similar 
fashion as the principal supervised the vice principals. Moreover, central 
office supervisors provided staff development to Individuals and groups of 
teachers as part of this review, feedback, and development program. 

The S€>ctlons that follow describe Individual components of Lemmel's 
Supervisory bupport Services Program for Non-Elected Teachers. Activities 
that are delivered one-to-one are described first. Activities that are 
delivered by a group to new teachers or that are delivered to new teachers in 
a group are described subsequently. 

Individual Activities 

Lesson Plan Review . During the first two months of the school year, 
new teachers regularly submitted lesson plans to their department heads, one 
week before using them. As new teachers demonstrated the ability to design 
appropriate lesson plans, they moved to a different schedule for lesson plan 
review. On thip schedule, they submitted I'^sson plans of the previous three 
to four months twice a year* 

Department heads, the assistant principals, and the principal 
successively reviewed these plans using a Lesson Plan Checklis This chfzk- 
list contains a series of questions for each section of the lee son plan, such 
as, "What are the studeuts going to learn in this lesson?" and "Hov7 can I 
model this learning?" This sejii-annual exercise concluded with a conference 
in which the department head or administrator delivered a written report that 
Includes specific recommendations for improvemimt . If the department head 
deemed tha^ a new teacher needed more help ir ^:his area than the department 
head could provide during the first two months, then the principal stepped in 
to assist. 

Observations . Both informal and formal observations played a central 
role in the Supervisory Services Program. Observation started early in the 
school year — sometimes in the first week — and continued at a frequency 
regulated by need. New teachers underwent at least two formal and two 
Informal observations each semester, with a conference following each. 
Observation was performed by the principal, an assistant principal, the 
department head, or a central office subject specialist, and the principal 
always received a copy of the observation report. At Lemmel, teachers tended 
to regard the observation process less as an administrative rating, and more 
as a diagnosis that could help them focus Improvement. This outlook may be 
due to the combined Impact of the professionalism of the observer, 
constructive feedback to the teacher, and a pervasive emphasis on training, 
all stressed at Lemmel. 
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Instructional Assistance Conferences , Some new teachers spent 
considerable time In Intensive one-on-one conferences with their department 
heads that took place during the new teacher* s planning time. Some new 
teachers reported meeting dally with a department head. Many stated that the 
conferences' frequency tapered off by th time they reached mid-year. 

Instructional Assistance Plan (lAP) . For new teachers who expert ^nced 
difficulties that the Instructional Assistance Conferences were not able to 
ameliorate, department heads could recommend the development of an Instruc- 
tional Assistance Plan (lAF). This plan, usually a document, was developed 
with the new teacher and other staff who committed themselves to work with 
the teacher In specific ways a^A on a specific timetable. In at least one 
Instance, where administrators felt that a formal plan would threiten the 
teacher unduly and thus be counterproductive, an unwritten plan was In 
effect. 

Goal Setting Conference . During the third week In September , new 
teachers met Individually with the principal for a Goal Settlr^ Conference. 
Teachers brought to this meeting their responses to the following request 
for information: 

• What do you perceive as goals for your classroom this year? 

• List three ways you plan to enrich the ir i^tructional program for 
students you teach the first semester. 

• List one thing you plan to do the first semester to promote 
interdisciplinary skills teaching. 

• Describe your plans for personal professional growth for this 
academic school year. 

The principa] determined other items to cover in this conference. In 
1986-87, additional topics included the importance of flexibility and high 
energy in middle school educators; the connection between middle school 
instructional strategies and students* academic, social, and emotional 
growth; and the individual teacher's piToposal to support team goals for 
student enrichment and attendance. 

At mid-year, the principal and individual new teachers reviewed progress 
on goals that were set in the fall and discussed the results of the teacher's 
first formal evaluation. Other issues typically covered are teacher's 
performance on such ti on- instructional duties as care of equipment and 
materials, and "dressing" of the classroom; relationships with colleagues, 
students, parents, and other community members; and personal attendance and 
punctuality. 

Grade Analysis Conference * At thf end of each quarter, new teachers 
again met irlividually with the principal to assure that they had assessed 
student performance systematically and fairly. Because the principal 
assumes that most students are working at grade level, gross deviations from 
this standard in their grades signalled teacher failure to her. The 
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principal pointed o'*t grading patterns and their Implications, and suggested 
Instructional strategies that might produce success for more students. 



Demonstrations . Department heads, assistant principals or the principal 
demonstrated Instructional techniques In new teachers' classrooms. For 
example, one department head taught a new teacher's first period class for a 
whole week, returning during a period later each day to observe this teacher 
attempt to replicate the lesson she had modeled. 

Focused intervisitations . New teachers typically had the opportunity 
to observe peers demonstrate a particular instructional methodology in the 
latter 's classrooms. Supervisory staff members could suggest this activity 
or new teachers could request it. The supervisor (very often the principal 
herself) sometimes accompanied the d3w teacher. Afterwards, they jointly 
analyzed the observation using a form that they had developed for this 
purpose. 

Buddy System . The principal's notion that all staff are responsible for 
training and support of new staff is reflected in the buddy system at Lenmiel. 
Commonly but not universally practiced, it paired a new teacher wi^Vt an 
experienced teacher for information or guidance on an ongoing. Informal 
basis. In some cases, the department head, principal, or even a central 
office content area specialist suggested a match. In other cases, new 
teachers themselves selected a colleague in their department or on their team 
to play the mentor role. 

New teachers reported that their buddies helped them in many different 
ways. Buddies ga'^e them tips about how to dress the clc sroom; checked that 
tests were appropriately designed; reviewed their pacing of curriculum: and 
helped develop a set of emergency lesson plant*. Que new teacher described 
her relationship with a buddy with whom she conferred once or twice a week. 
In addition to the topics enumerated above, this buddy discussed 
certification and professional development with the new teacher. As the nev 
teacher explained, "I use my buddy as a peer helper before I go to the 
department head. But I can go to the department head at any time." In 
other words, this relationship supplemented but did not supplant the formal 
mechanics and mandated relationships in Lemmel's Supervisory Support 
Services Program. 

Group Activities 

Orientation Meeting . New teachers' first day at Lemmel Included an 
orientation meeting not unlike those at many other schools. This session 
lasted one and one-half hou^s and acquainted new teachers with Information 
about school policies and procedures, as well as Introduced them to their 
department heads and teammates. 

Workshops . In late September, the principal and assistant principals 
initiated a four week series of staff development workshops exclusively for 
new teachers. Presenting each hour-long session four times to fit new 
teachers' various] y-'Scheduled planning periods, the administrators addressed 
one jf the topics below in each workshop: 
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• What Is Middle School? 



• Reaching Out: The Advisory Program at Lemmel 

• What Makes Leon Tick? (This explored middle school students* 
emotions I effective discipline strategies, etc.) 

• Being Creative (This discussed interdisciplinary approaches to 
instruction.) . 

Team Meetings . Team meetings provided yet another occasion for staff 
development for new teachers at Lemmel. In these twice-weekly meetings, 
teams discussed instructional improvement, as well as targeted and evaluated 
strategies for working with students or their parents. A formal agenda 
guided these meetings. Each team submitted its agendas, minutes, and 
periodic evaluations of progress toward objectives to the principal. The 
principal reviewed these reports and returned them with comments* 

Department Meetings . Subject area departments, too, developed annual 
objectives and submitted these plans to the principal. For example, in 
1986-87, the social studies department focused on teaching inquiry skills, 
mastery learning, grouping students for instruction, and using projects for 
instruction. In their moathly meetings, departments usually discussed 
instructional methodology. Thus, departmental meetings furnished still 
another occasion for new teacher staff dev3lopmer\t . 



The principal was the driving force b*,hind the development and 
implementation of Lemmel *s program for new teachers, and she has remained 
actively involved in every aspect of it. The school *s three assistant 
principals have applied their efforts to the program fully, yet in firm 
support of the principal's leadership. As one assistant principal declared, 
'%7e wouldn^t accomplish any of this without the principal seeing herself as 
the chief staff developer. The >trength must be at the top in order to 
address weaknesses at the bottom." 

Counselors at Lemmel sometimes assisted in the Supervisory Support 
Services Support ''rogram. For example, they frequently covered new teachers' 
classes when new teachers observed in other classrooms. The counselors used 
this time to '..each part of Lemmel^s special counseling curriculum, and 
welcomed the opportunity to do so. 

The administrative staff, under the principal's leadership, have shown 
themselves very cdept at attracting support for their program from central 
office resource personnel. They harnessed central office specialists in 
service to individual new teachers, as well as to departments as a whole. 
For example, a social studies supeis^isor attested ^hat, over a period of 
three and one-half months, he made 34 contacts with Lemmel, 19 of which 
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invclved a single new teacher. This central office supervisor said, "The 
principal demands excellence and expects follow-up. There is no floating 
off into the sunset. You do what you say you are going to do." He 
acknowledged that Lemmel got a great deal of his attention because the staff 
aggressively sought it. 

Staff Training 

Assistant principals and department heads at Lemmel participated in 
systematic staff development themselves to equip them for their supervisory 
tasks. One component of thia administrator development was their acquisition 
of a buddy in another school. Their participation in Lemmel 's own 
Administrative Council, composed of the principcl and assistant principals, 
was another training device. Meeting monthly, the group *s primary purpose 
was consideration of major school policy issues, but the principal made sure 
that the agenda also included such items as reviews of objectivity in 
teacher observation ratings, or discussion of current education literature 
as it applied to Lemmel. 

The principal also trained new assistant principals and department heads 
in observatioa techniques. This training sequence started with the principal 
and an assistant principal both observing a teacher and comparing ratings. 
The assistant then attended a post-observation conference, and eventually 
assumed the lead in observing, rating, and conducting conferences for a 
Cwhort of teachers. The principal continued to monitor the assistant 
principals' work in this area, however. 

The principal trained new department heads during individual meetings 
held as frequently as six to eight times a quarter. The agenda for these 
meetings grew directly out of the cycle cf tasks that the department head 
must perform. At least three times a year, the principal wrote an 
evaluation of individual department heads* progress toward annual goals* 

Assistant principals also trained department heads. As one department 
head confided, "in my previous school, as department head, 1 was never 
allowed to observe. 1 didn^t know how. Here, the vice principal went with 
me and trained me in observation techniques." In addition, assistant princi- 
pals served as the day-to-day supervisors to department heads. Not only did 
they keep their doors open to provide necessary assistance, but they also 
encouraged establishment of buddy relationships with fellow department 
heads. A department head ringingl/ endorsed the supervisory training 
available to them at Lemmel. "Once we leave Lemmel," she asserted, "we can 
take ever any supervisory position anywhere." 

Costs 

Lemc.^l does not rely on cash outlay to sustain its Supervisory Support 
Services Program. The reason is that the program used staff assigned to 
cover specific components or used slack resources, such as team members or 
counselors to cover classes during new teachers' observation visits to other 
classrooms. The principal pointed out, though, that an infusion of $20,000 
or so > earmarked for Lemmel *s supervisory program, would greatly assist her 
in adc'ressing still unmet staff development needs. She has occasionally 
sought foupdation grants for this purpose. 



The Supervisory Support Services Program does cost a great deal In 
terms of staff time. The principal and vice principals allotted fully 
one-third of their time to managing and participating in the program in 
1986*87. The amount of time department heads allocated to supervision 
depended, in part, on the size of their departments. Those in charge of 
large departments were assigned reduced teaching loads to accommodate their 
supervisory duties. 



Perceptions of Effectiveness and Effects 

New teachers at I-.^el seemed to agree on three things about the 
Supervisory Support Ser- .ces Program: 

• it is demanding 

• you get a lot of support 

• it's worth it. 

Demands . New teachers were very aware that their assignment to Lemmel 
automatically enrolled them in a rigorous training program whose high 
standards and expectations were well known throughout the school system. 
The program's difficulty was also widely known. For example, one new 
teacher reported that colleagues at her previous school, on learning that 
she had been assigned to Lemmel, warned her to request an immediate 
transfer. 

New teachers soon discovered for themselves the stresses of measuring 
up at Lemuel* In the words of one: 

1 find the details of evaluation very taxing. We have so many 
responsibilities: the way we keep records, progress charts on each 
student, keeping track of all the bulletins we receive, my weekly 
instructional assistance meeting, in addition to conferences on our 
routine observations. 

Several new teachers commented on the tension they felt between actual 
performance of their Job and the many forms of documentation that the 
Supervisory Support Services Program required. As one remarked, "My biggest 
challenge has been time management, balancing my time between teachiug ana 
doing all the paperwork." 

Support . Repeatedly, new teachers referred to the program as a support 
sy£.em, rather than one that policed or punished tb^m. Teachers have 
apparently accepted the demands at Lemmel because support was available to 
them. This attitude is promoted by two factors. First, Lemmel 's high 
expectations for new teachers mean that even the most experienced teacher 
who transfers into the school will need help, so no stigma attaches to 
asking for help. Second, the expectation that the individuals and groups 
that surround new teachers will provi 'e support is thoroughly embedded in 
their job descriptions and mandates that no :lgma attaches to getting help 
at Lemmel either. "I never feel as if I am imposing on anyone," a new 
teacher told u^s, "and I never feel inadequate when I ask for help." 
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New teachers testified to the fact that various individual and groups 
did provide assistance. Speaking up for department heads and administra- 
tors, one new teacher said, "My supervisors are never too busy for me. 
Someone needs to guide you, and be there. They provided help I didn't even 
know I needed." The constant evaluation of teachers, both as individuals 
and as members of a department or a team, fosters an interdependence that 
provides an additional impetus for veteran teachers to help new ones. One 
new teacher explained , "Team members are the f ir s t ones you can go to • 
There :.s always a person in the team who will make him or herself available 
to you. This support is almost a necessity for the team to survive." 

Results . The hard work, coupled with plentiful support, paid off for 
new teachers at Lemmel. "I don*t mind the work if positive results come 
out of it," an experienced teacher who was new to the system said. "If you 
meet the administrators halfway, you'll be a good teacher." 

New teachers almost universally communicated that they valued highly 
what they have experienced through the Supervisory Support Services Program. 
One participant described Lemmel as a lab for learning. Another said, "This 
is the Harvard of middle schools for teacher training." 

Despite the support, there are new teachers every year who do not 
measure up to Lemnel*s standards. The principal estimated at mid-year that 
she would recommend against rehiring five of her 21 non-elected teachers. 
Thus , her insistence on high standards continually incurs the cost of 
training the next round of recruits. This constant drain on her time and 
energy has worn the principal down, she acknowledged. She has even lodged a 
grievance with the school system administration to protest systemvide 
policies that create vacancies on her staff that are not related to teacher 
competence. 

The new teachers who have passed successfully through the training 
experience expressed both pride and loyalty. As one new teacher declared t 
"If I do leave Lemmel, I can handle anything, anywh'^re." Another teacher, 
new to the school and to her suSject matter, recounted running into her 
former principal. Aware of Lemmel*s rigorous induction program, he 
chuckled, "Well, are you ready to come back to your old school now?" The 
teacher didn't hesitate. "Oh, no," she replied. "Never!" 



Part ic ipant s * Recommendations 

Few participants made recommendations for changing the Supervisory 
Support Services Program at Lemmel. Those who did suggested either 
maintaining adjustments already in place or expanding the program slightly. 
An example of the former comes from a teacher's comment that the problem of 
an "overwhelming amount of paperwork" was being adequately addressed through 
training in time management and multiple forms of peer support. An exanple 
of the latter comes from the principal's comment that» hearing herself and 
her staff describe the program, she now had decided to add group meetings of 
department heads and of all new teachers to the Support Services Program. 
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LOCATION; Hortb Caroline High School 

Caroline County Public Schools 



PROGRAM HAIC: New Teachers Conferencing Progran 



OR... 

THE CASE OF THE GOOD GUYS 

As the principal contemplated the upcoming school year at North Caroline 
High School in 1985-86, he saw much that was new. He himself was new to the 
principal's job, although he had spent his entire 13 years in education at 
the school. One of his two assistant principals was new to the Job and to 
the building. Twelve of his 51 teachers were new in that they were non- 
tenured; and of the 12, 6 were brand new to teaching* 

The principal had formulated some ideas about how he wanted to organize 
his administration and which instructional issues, such as lesson planning, 
he wanted to stress with the whole faculty. He had also decided that he 
needed to monitor closely the classroom performance^ of the new teachers. At 
the same time, he realized he needed to make their teaching environment 
attractive enough to overcome the County's acknowledged low salaries and the 
C'gmunity's relative lack of excitement for young professionals. How, he 
wondered, could he accomplish these apparently incompatible goals? 
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His solution was to designate the two assistant principals as "mentors" 
for his new teachers, and to provide a structure for their contacts wich the 
new teachers* The assistant principals liked the plan when the principal 
proposed it at a planning meeting in August. The proposed structure provided 
for a schedule of regular, individual conferences between the assistant 
principals and new teachers assigned to them and completion of the "Weekly 
Report Form for Untenured Teachers," a document that new teachers were to 
fill out before each conference. The principal explained the process to new 
teachers during their orientation day at the school site.* The plan took 
effect the very first week of school. 



Background 

Caroline County is the sole land-locked county among the nine counties 
on Maryland's Eastern Shore. It contains about 25,000 people in its 325 
square miles. Made up of small towns and villages, the county's largest 
conmunity is Federalsburg, with a population of just under 2,000. Like 
other Eastern Shore counties, the area's economic base rests primarily on 
agriculture and related fields such as grain production, food processing, 
and trucking. Some residents work in local light industry, while others 
commute across the state line for work in larger Delaware enterprises. 

The median household income stands well below the state average, and 
unemplojnnent, at about 10 percent, stands well above the state average. 
County-wide, about 75 percent of students' fathers and 85 percent of mothers 
have terminated their formal education with high school. 



Descriptif^i* 

The assistant principals divided nine new teachers between them, one 
taking responsibility for six first-year teachers, the other taking three 
second-year teachers. They exempted three new teachers whom they felt did 
not need to participate. The assisteat principal, who worked with first-year 
teachers, scheduled their conferences more frequently and relied more heavily 
on the weekly report form than did the assistant principal, who worked with 
second-year teachers. However, both administrators tended to relax the 
frequency and formality of their meetings with new teachers as the year 
progress. The t>)le exception was a teacher whose classroom difficulties dic- 
ated an increase in the rate and amount of assistance she received over her 
first (and only) year at North Caroline High. 

Weekly Report Form . This two-page form guided discussion at the new 
teacher conferences. The form first instructed the teacher to bring weekly 
lesson plans ♦ and provided a five-point outline of a lesson plan ' s 
components. The form then asked the new teacher to describe the strong 



In 1986-87, the assistant principals presented the program at the new 
teachers' orientation. 
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points and areas of concern in the week*s lessons, and any classroom 
management problems the teacher hid encountered during the week. The final 
question directed the new teacher to "detail strategies you feel may be 
effective in reducing these classroom management problems." The form 
provided space for administrators* comments. 

The assistant principals collected the forms and kept them over the 
year, but the forms did not become part of new teachers' permanent personnel 
files. The assistant principals sometimes noted on the form the suggestions 
they made to the new teacher. They also periodically reviewed each 
teacher's accumulated weekly reports in order to check that earlier concerns 
were not lingering, unattended. The principal also reviewed the forms weekly 
as a means of informing himself about new teachers' problems and progress. 

Conferences . New teachers had the option of selecting when the confer- 
ences would be held: before school, after school, or during their planning 
periods. Most chose their planning periods, and meetings were generally held 
in the assistant principal's office. The frequency of meetings varied with 
the individual. 7irst and second-year teachers began the year by meeting 
with an assis*:ant principal once a week. In November, the assistant 
principal iraugura^-ed bimonthly conferences for some first-year teachers, 
while others continued weekly. Between January and March, all but one 
first-year teacher b ,d switched to the bimonthly schedule which held for the 
remainder of tne year. The other assistant principal involved the three 
second-year teachers in weekly conferences until February. After that, they 
switched to one meeting every ♦^wo to three weeks. In some cases, it was the 
new teacher who proposed altering the schedule. 

The assistant principals used the weekly report form either as a 
specific agenda or as a more general framework for discussion during the 
conferences. Both assistant principals employed what one teacher termed "a 
Socratic method that did not grill or drill." This method entailed asking 
the new teachers questions similar to those on the weekly report form in 
order to develop the teachers' own capacity for analyzing lessons and 
classroom dynamics. According to a then first-year teacher, the assistant 
principals also asked about general complaints or problems, how formal 
observations by the principal and subject area supervisor were going, and If 
new teachers still liked teaching there. 

Early in the year, standard topics for the conferences with first and 
second-year teachers were lesson planning and management issues. The content 
of the discussions therefore emphasized writing objectives and organizing 
proactively the classroom's physical space and routines. Classroom 
discipline issues also came up regularly in the conferences with the first- 
year teachers. 

Also standard in these conferences were positive feedback and guidance 
to the new teachers. As they did in their c iscussion of the incidents that 
new teachers cited in their weekly reports, the assistant principals framed 
this guidance as suggestions that new teachers could adopt or not. New 
teachers invariably quoted them as saying, "You might have better luck if you 
try this..." or "Another way you might want to approach this problem is...." 

The stress on lesson planning was reflected in many of the suggestions 
the assistant principals gave. As one of the assistant prinripals said, "We 
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mainly tried to simplify, to explain things as common sense because new 
teachers feex overwhelmed. They come in [to our corferences] and want to 
cover this ara cover that. We say to them, *What is it you want kids to 
accomplish at the end of a 50-minute period?'" 

Other suggestions related to the principal's policy on grading, a policy 
that focused on teachers' level of expectation for students, and appropriate 
curricula and materials. In one instance, the assistant principal guided a 
new teacher through an exercise of eliciting from students what their goals 
were and comparing these to the teacher's goals for them, and then using that 
information for matching curriculum and materials. As a result, when that 
new teacher finally turned to the County's curriculum guide, he declared it a 
useful tool that eased his work from that point on. 

Assistant principals included specific suggestions and directives within 
the context of their Socratic questioning and giving non-directive counsel. 
Examples include their suggestions to write the lesson's objectives on the 
board and utilize the bulletin boards to further those objectives; to give 
students ten minutes to start their homework in class; to document an unruly 
(currently jailed) student's behavior to facilitate a referral; to use 
particular te^ts and quizzes as diagnostic tools; and so on. In the rare 
instance that they could not come up wifh a suggestion on the spot, they 
asked the principal or veteran teachers in the building for ideas, and 
followed up with the new teacher later in the day. "Even if you didn't get 
all the answers during the conference, you knew the matter was in motion," 
related one new teacher. 

In addition to specific sur^^estions for activities, the assistant 
principals passed along materials, such as films for a new civics course 
(accompanied by suggestions for how to incorporate it in the curriculum), 
and professional readings. The principal conveyed a number of points he 
wanted tc make through readings that he located and circulated to new 
teachers via the assistant principals. 

Over time, the conferences for most of the new teachers lost their 
formality and focus on detail. The second year of the program for one new 
teacher, for example, consisted of bimonthly conferences in which he and the 
assistant principal looked at a unit or a whole semester's work, rather than 
individual lessons. The assistant principals continued to ^rovide sugges- 
tions when asked, however. 

The assumption that underlay the new teacher development program at 
North Caroline High School was that assessment and assi3tance must appear to 
be divorced for new teachers. New teachers always see a principal in an 
evaluative stance, the administrators reasoned. Help for new teachers would 
therefore have to come from those who were not so thoroughly associated with 
evaluation, and who could assume a non-threatening, helping stance. 

In essence, the vice principals used "mediative feedback" as defined by 
Garmston* as their prevailing method for helping new teachers. This method 



*Robert Garmston, "How Administrators Support Peer Coaching," 
Educational Leadership , v. 44, n. 5 v^ebruary, 1987), p. 24. 
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shuns dictating to new teachers both the errors the coach may have detected 
and the necessary palliatives. Instead, the vice principals consistently 
practiced ways to empower new teachers to become analysts of their own 
classrooms* 

"The principal doesn't want to step in and tell them what to do, though 
he could," one of the assistant principals explained, "So we tend to ask why 
a new teacher is doing something and to ask the new teacher to assess it." A 
group of new teachers gave their version of this coaching philosophy as: "It 
is OK to make mistakes. Just be aware, keep re-evaluating yourself, and try 
something else." They further emphasized their awareness that the 
administrators were working with them through this process. 

Resources 

Staffing 

The assistant principals provided most of the direct service to new 
teachers through the regularly-scheduled conferences. The principal 
participated indirectly for the most part, although he played an important 
role in the program and invested substantial time in it. His participation 
consisted of reading the new teachers' weekly report forms, and engaging in 
formal and informal discussion with both assistant principals. When needed, 
the principal acted on this information to search out relevant readings or to 
provide direct remediation to a new teacher. 

In 1986-87, the program's second year, the administrators gave less 
attention to it than they did the first year. For example, the weekly report 
forms used this year still bore last year's date* The reason for the pro- 
gram's diminution is two-fold: a smaller number of first-year teachers and 
decreased need among the second-year teachers. 

The program made no use of the school system's central office personnel. 
Likewise, department heads and other veteran teachers played no formal part 
in the new teacher program at North Caroline High. Department heads carry 
full teaching loads, and therefore are not asked to provide substantive ne^ 
teacher development. 

Staff Training 

The administrators received no specific training for this new teacher 
development activity. Tliey made use of three general sources of training, 
however. One source of training was the amalgam of regional and state 
inservice activities to which they had been exposed at some tim^ during their 
administrative careers, that had sharpened their conferencing sk lis* 

Another source of general training was the administrators themselves. 
The principal and assistant principals communicated constantly. They brJ'^^ed 
and debriefed each other about their contact with all teachers, and luade 
discussion about their new teacher conferences part of their daily and weekly 
review sessions. In addition, the two assistant principals used new teachers 
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through whom they picked up their couterpart's ideas secondhand. This 
occurred, for example, as a new teacher transacted discipline business with 
one assistant principal and then brought these ideas to the new teacher 
conference with the other assistant principal. 

Finally, veteran teachers acted as a third source of training for 
administrators in the new teacher conferencing program. This took place on 
an ad hoc basis, as the assistant principals solicited them for solutions to 
the classroom problems of new teachers. 



The only cost outlay :hat may be at tri buted to this program is for 
occasional duplication of reading materials for new teachers. That cost is 
negligible and has been absorbed in existing site budgets. 

The cost in time for the principal and assistant principals is not 
negligible 9 but they have incorporated the conferences with new teachers into 
their regular work load. The assistant principal who in 19^o-86 served as 
mentor for six first-year teachers reported that this duty demanded four to 
five extra hours each week. The other assistant principal spent less time 
with the second-year teachers whom he saw regularly. The difference in time 
that the two assistant principals spent in conferences may be attributed to 
several factors. N.r only did the one assistant principal have fewer 
teachers in his portfolio » but he began the conference program with a full 
year of experience working with the new teachers assigned to him. Moreover, 
he came into frequent contacc witn new teachers because he was in charge of 
student discipline. That contact coopted a major agenda item for the 
conferences. 



As proof positive that the mentoring program works, administrators 
reported that the weekly conferences increased teachers' candor with the 
administration. For example, when a new teacher in frustration called a 
student "a dirt bag" and feared that the students' parents would be calling 
her to account, she related the whole incident to the assistant principal. 
The school then initiated appropriate action. The assistant principals 
concluded that the year's worth of conferences allowed that teacher to seek 
help from them on even this embarrassing problem. She probably would not 
have gone to the principal, who was due to evaluate her shortly. 

In addition to fostering openness and enhancing the relations between 
new teachers and adm*** 'stration, the conferencing program helped accomplish 
other goals. It sti ,thened the loyalty of new teachers to the school and 
to the school system, according to the assistant principals. Ana tue program 
provided a vehicle for imparting their philosophy to new teachers, who may 
not even have been aware of it. 

Administrators also offered negative proof about the program's effec- 
tiveness. The administrators asserted that the records the program generated 
were strong enough to support the decision not to renew one first-year 
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tea(.her's contract. Similarly, they claimed that the program identified and 
dealt with new teachers* weaknesses as early as the first week of school. 
These weaknesses would otherwise not have been discovered until October, if 
then, they claim. 

New teachers offered strong confirmal on for the administrators' 
perceptions about the effectiveness of the program. Between those who were 
interviewed and those who completed a mail survey, we contacted 100 percent 
of new teacher participants currently on staff. They universally agreed that 
North Caroline's mentoring program was effective. 

On the conferences as a mechanism to provide emotional support and 
social bonding, teachers new to the profession commented: "You feel that the 
ad* ^ listrators are there to help you." "You feel free to go to .:ham; they 
wt you to go to them.' "It felt good to spill everything. . .A lot had to do 
w. putting it on paper and getting it out so it didn't feel so pressure- 
packed any more." Teachers who transferred into the system echoed these 
views. One derived the program's chief purpose as "to make me feel at 
home . " 

On the conferences as a vehicle for monitoring — and improving — 
classroom performance, new teachers said: "The conference.^ really help you 
evaluate your teaching." "The assistant principal gives you lots of 
ideas.. I've learned so much." "The program was very effective because it 
providet. positive and negative feedback without someone sitt:Ing in the 
classroom. It also nade me more comfortable in receiving feedback from 
actual in-classroom observations. It was nice because they focused or the 
same things." 

The t^ssistant principals' method of suggesting ideas that new teachers 
could use at their own discretion conmiunicated to new teachers che confidence 
that they were capable of making judgments about their own ':eachlng. This 
method also strengthened a sense of collegiality between tb^se administrators 
and the new teachers such that one teacher even charctcrized the program as 
help from experienced teachers. 

As to other effects that the program created in the school environment, 
the assistant principals noted that the program bridged a communications gap 
that had separated the administration from teachers, and teachers from each 
'^^ther, at the school. A new teacher remarked on the spirit of cooperation 
chat now pervaded the school so that most experienced staff members willingly 
shared materials and ideas with new teachers. The mediative feedback method 
may also have taken hold through new teachers' adoption o^ it. At least one 
reported using the method egularly vith a colleague during their common prep 
period. 

Administrators and some teachers made special mention that the 
conferences provided a vehicle for comm.micating school policies and 
procedures. For example, the administrators said, "Here, wc give kids lots 
of chances to succeed. We don't want teachers telling students, 'It's mjr way 
o^ the highway. ''' First-year teachers probably absorb such information 
without realizing they are being indoctrinated into the North Caroline way. 
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In contrast, new-tc-system teachers recognized the utility of lI.c 
information the administrators imparted in the conferences, and welcomed the 
opportunity to get it. 

The princiT>al designed the program to embody several facets of 
administrative philosophy. He intended from the beginning to establish both 
assistant principals as instructional leaders. Therefore, funreling support 
to new teachers through the assistant principals put a double win on the 
scoreboard. 



Participants' Recommendations 

New teachers were asked to suggest changes that might improve the 
program. One suggested the addition of a blank space on the weekly report 
form for "a comment of the week" that might air concerns or problems not 
otherwise elicited. Another teacher raised the possibility that the 
assistant principal supplement the meetings with more frequent classroom 
observations to find out "first hand what's going on." 

The assistant principals recommended that interested schools try to 
implement a program based on thei*- model. They suggested maixitaining the 
program's support emphasis and delivering the service in a way that clear xy 
removed evaluation from it. They endorsed use of something like the weekly 
report form because of its utility in focusing conferences and tracking 
people and problems, especially when administrators are unfamiliar with a 
large ^roup of new teachers. They also counseled maintaining the program's 
flexibility by keeping it school-based, awa> from centralized control and 
possible standardization by the school system. 

To new teachers in other schools where North Caroline High's model might 
be implemented, one gre-iuate of the ptogram advised: "Take full advantaga of 
it. Be as hone-^t with [the administrators] as you can. Unload on them at 
times. That's why they're there. Tncy want to know tiow you feel and how 
things are going in your classroom." 
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LOCATION: Calvert County Public Schools 



PROGRAM NAMB: Differentiated Teacher Evaluation and Staff Develo(/ment Program 



OR... 

THE CASE 0/ A SCALPEL, NOT AN AX 



**A scalpel, not an ax." That's how the Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction described Calvert County's Differentiated Teacher Evaluation and 
Staff Development program for new teacL its.* The program gives administra- 
tive and supervisory staff the tools to help more new teachi^rs stay Instead 
of chopping off those whose performance la In need of Improvement. 

The tools consist of a process for frequent observation In new teachers* 
classrooms, and collaboration aiuung central office supervisors, bulldlng- 
levex administrators, and new teachers themselves* 



*Dr. Glatthorn expl%lnea that the term 'differentiated' refers to "major 
differences between rat ring and development, [and] between standard and 
Intensive proces.es" (personal communication, 6/2/87). 
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The program is known by several names: the observation and evaluation 
model, the Glatthorn model, or the Calvert model. Despite its multiple 
names, the program's purpose is singularly clear to all participants. Its 
aim is to develop new teachers' proficiency in Calvert County's curriculum 
and 13 essential teaching skills. 



Background 

Context 

Calvert County is a fundamentally rural area where tobacco farms are 
being turned into subdivisions that act as a bedroom connnunity for 
Washington, D.C. An influx of high-income suburbanites has introduced a 
complex of new pressures into the educational system. No!: only has student 
enrollment increased ten percent over the past two years, but the parents of 
the new students have made known their desire for high educational standards. 

Sixteenth out of Maryland's 24 counties in student enrollment, Calvert 
claims to have little trouble attracting qualified new teachers to meet its 
demand. One reason is its beginning teacher salary, reputed to be the second 
highest in the state. Another reason is that Calvert's policy — unlike that 
of neighboring counties — allows a teacher who transfers into the system 
credit for the full number of years of previous teaching experience, which 
results in higher placement on the salary schedule. Finally, the community 
supports its schools well. Revenue from the BG&E nuclear station situated in 
the county has kept the tax rate low, and the county has accepted school 
budgets as submitted for seven years in a row. 

History 

A prior attempt to reform supervisory practices had been made in Calvert 
County in 1978. According to an administrator, that initiative foundered 
because it lacked a comprehensive vision and neglected the background 
lagwork. The current effort appears to have rectified the errors of the 
past. 

Patiently brought into being since January, 1985, the Calvert model was 
in its second year of operation in 1986-87. The patience and shared 
expectations that characterized the program at this point, however, were not 
in evidence even three years earlier. In fact, the model was born out of 
"disgruntlement" aad confusion over the relative contributions of central 
office supervisors and building-level administrators to tenure decisions for 
new teachers. The confli'*t surfaced vividly in a needs assessment of 
admi-'istrative and supervisory staff conducted in 1984. Fully 70 percent of 
open- ended responses from administrative and supervisory (A&S) staff pointed 
to a need for better understanding between supervisors and principals about 
their respective roles, and a need to work as a team. 

At the time, all A&S staff were required to meet a quota of making one 
observation a day. They reported their number of classroom isits to the 
Directors of Elementary, Secondary, or Special Education, and tue r.ppro- 
priate director published the record. This practice had been instituted in 
1982 on the prenise that the presence of supervisory personnel iu classrooms 
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would automatically improve teacher performance. In January, 1985, however, 
the administration reconsidered what many A&S staff objected to as a 
mechanistic approach to evaluating teachers. Dr. Allan Glat thorn, a 
consultant from the University of Pennsylvania, was then in/ited to act as a 
catalyst for a discussion of roles by the "frustrated but com?iitted" A&S 
staff. The first meeting took place later that spring. 

Early in the sessions that the consultant moderated, A&S staff sketched 
out key elements of the current model, especially the provision that 
supervisors would contribute to principals' rating of teachers. Subsequent 
review by a group of twenty-five teachers added the element that certain 
observations would not contribute to a teacher's permanent record. Revisions 
of the model continued as A&S staff began training in the 1985 sximmer 
inservice. Initially conceived for v *e with all teachers, the model was 
readied instead for inauguratior with new teachers (and experienced teachers 
who were identified as having s,>ecific deficiencies) only. This change is 
attributed to the Superintendent, who advised shaking out the model through 
intensive application to new teachers and later inclusion of experienced 
teachers as well. Accordingly, A&S staff presented the plan to nev teachers 
for the first time at the fall orientation in 1985. 



Description 

The overall goal of the model was to improve instruction in the 
classroom. The Assistant Superintendent for Cunlculum described the series 
of subgoals through which this overall goal is accomplished: 

1. to make explicit all facats of the managerial responsibility 
for rating new teachers 

2. to diagnose what new teachers need to impro\'e 

3. to promote teacher involvement in the prescription; to make 
supervisory relationships less threatening and more workable; 
and to make the process more humane for all staff 

4. to find effective inter* itions for remediation. 

The concept of teamwork in evaluation and staff de' ^lopment was c**ntral 
to Ca]vert'b model. Building-level administrators and central -of f ice 
supervisors now regarded and presented themselves as a team to new teachers. 
Each recognized the strengths the other brought to the team's monitoring and 
diagnosing tasks. Especially at the secondary level, building staff could 
think cl themselves as geaeralists and supervisors could think of themselves 
as specialists — both of whose insights were needed to assist new teachers. 
Moreover, new teachers themselves were understood as partners in the process 
of fashioning staff development strategies responsive to evaluative Judgments 
that supervisory staff make. 

The Differentiated Teacher Evaluation and Staff Development model uti- 
lized intensive classroom observation by central office supervisors and 
buildirs-level administrators as the basis for the evaluation end develop- 
ment of new teachers . The model specified a sequence of events , the 
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documents to record some of those events, and the roles of participants who 
are responsible for them. The program is described in a handbook that was 
distributed to new teachers at the fall orientation, and then was reviewed in 
detail with each teacher by the principal and supervisor, often within a week 
after school started. The program dictal^d certain deadlines but left the 
actual timing up to supervisory staff. The events, documents, and roles in 
the model are described oelow. 

Observations 

Three types of observation are made: informal observations, non-rating 
observations, and rating observations, as defined in the Calvert County 
Professional Development Program Handbook for Educational Leaders, 1987. 

• Informal observation . A process by which an administrator or primary 
supervisor makes brief classroom visits to keep informed about 
curriculum, ini»truction, and other relev".nt aspects of the school's 
operation. Typically the informal observation will last fiom 3 to 15 
minutes and need not be followed by a conference (p. 9). 

• Non-rating observation . A systematic obsei^vatlon of instructional 
performance conducted primarily for the purpose of observing 
teaching in order to help the teacher improve. The standard 
observation instrument ip not used. Although the observer may see 
fit to make notes about the obsen-vation, those notes are intended 
only for the observer's use in analyzing teaching and conducting the 
post-observation conference. Tney will not become part of the 
official personnel record. The observer making a nonrating 
observation will inform the teacher of the purpose of the observation 
prior to or at the beginning of the observation (pp. 8-9). 

• Rating observation . A systematic observation of instructional 
performance conducted primarily for the purpose of evaluating 
performance. The rating observation should last at least 30 minutes 
and use the standard observation instrument. •• (In secondary schools 
the rating observation should desirably encompass a class period, and 
in elementary schools a complete directed teaching activity.) The 
observer making a rating observawion will inform the teacher of the 
purpose of the observation prior tc or at the beginning of the 
observation (p. 8). 

At least two formal observations precede each of three evaluations that 
new teachers receive in the course of a year, with supervisors and building- 
level administrators each making at least one of the two. A copy of the 
rating form is also given to Mie teacher and to the observer's complement — to 
the principal, it the observer is the central office supervisor; aad vice 
versa. 

Rating Observation Form 



On the Rating Observation Form, the observe- was to check off 
Satisfactory ("S"). Needs Improvement ("NI"), or "Not Assessed" ("NA") for 
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each of the 13 essential teaching skills, and four supporting skills.* The 
form also provided room for notations on "observations supporting ratings," 
"special strengths observed," "recommendations for improvemerit," and "teacher 
comnerts." Neither observers nor teachers consistently filled in the 
open-ended comments invited in these spaces. A small sample of rating forms 
we reviewed included recommendations that pinpointed desired teacher 
behaviors such as the exhortations to "develop the use of non-verbal signals 
to control behavior" and "use a step-by-step approach with check points after 
each step." 

Allr*cation of types and numbers of visits depended somewhat on the 
principal, whoa the program has designated as in charge of such visits. Most 
A&S staff made more non-rating observations than rating observations, though. 
For erample, one principal routinely visited new teachers for three to five 
ncn-rating observations of about 30 minutes each and three rating observa- 
tions prior to the first evaluation. Some vice princij^^ls reported being 
assigned to make more informal than rating observations as their part in 
the model, but they were also able to follow-up with feedbark and assis- 
tance for new teachers outside the specified requirements of the model. 

Frotocols 

Protocols are sets of materials keyed to the essential teaching skills 
that are designed to assist supervisory staff as they review new teachers" 
performance and recommend strategies and resources for improvement. Each 
protocol contained general questions and answers about the nature and ration- 
ale for an essential skill, references to publications on the subject, and 
suggestions for the teacher or the supervisory staff to undertake for improve- 
ment. 

Professional Development Plaa 

A principal and supervisor conferred in writing an evaluation, and 
jointly composed and presented their draft of the Professional Development 
Plan to a new teacher, who also participated in developing it Major 



*The 13 essential teaching skills are: (1) chooses appropriate content; 

(2) presents content in a way that demoistrates mastery of eubject matter; 

(3) paces instruction appropriately; (4) creates desirable learning 
environment; (5) communicates realistically high expectations; (6) uses 
instructional time efficiently; (7) keeps students on task; (8) provides 
organizing structure; (9) uses appropriate strategies and activities; (10) 
ensures active participation; (il) monitors student learning; (12) questions 
effectively; and (13) responds effectively. The four supporting skills are: 
(1) allocates instructional tlm<* to reflect curricular priorities, makes 
appropriate p'ans; (2) uses tests consistent vith instructional objectives; 
(3) grades student learning fairly, objectively, validly; and (4) provides 
instruction related to specified curricul.ir goals. 

♦♦Observers could give similar feedback for informal as for non-rating 
observations. 
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responsibility for carrying out the plan rested with the central office 
supervisor • 

Each new teacher's Professional Development Flan was to be finalized by 
October 15. The Plan focused on interventions to achieve the desired 
behaviors and/or objectives that are adapted from the skills listed on the 
rating form. The written Plan left space for a listing of "Skills to be 
developed" and "Strategies and resources to be used." This form directed 
evaluators to project dates for the accomplisb:i.ent of each recommended 
strategy. 

The development of a Professional Development Plan was in some measure 
negotiated between a new teacher and the supervisory staff. While teachers 
could not unilaterally delete items, they could add or suggest modifications 
to those put forward by the supervisory team. In some cases, the supervisory 
team simply invited reactions to their draft. In other cases, the supervisory 
team encouraged new teachers to bring their own suggestions fcr the Profes- 
sional Development Plan to the evaluation conference. Although not all 
suggestions that teachers proffered for the Professional Levelopment Plan 
were accepted^ they were given a hearings For example » one teacher reported 
that she suggested visiting another school system's staff development center 
to strengthen her skills In a certain area. Her supervisory team substituted 
a visit to another classroom within Calvert County. 

The specificity and individualization of professional development 
activities varied within and across Professional Development Plans. Both 
Skills and Strategies sections were tailored to individual new teachers' 
needs but could represent selections from an evaluator's standard 
repertoire* The examples below reproduce ttiose sections from two plans. 
Although they were the work of two different ^eachers, two different 
principals^ and one supervisor, they demonstrate standardization within 
variation* 

Skills to be developed Strategies and resources to be 

for Teacher A ; used for Teacher A: 

• demonstrates general curriculum 
mastery 

• plans lessons that actively engage 
students throughout Lhe p( iod 

• chooses content apd teachj ig 
strategies appropriate for the 
learning level of each class of 
students 

• keeps a written objective visually 
displayed for all classes. 



• weekly conference with 
principal and/or 
supervisor 

• critique of [specific] 
curriculum [by a certain 
date] 

• lesson plans to be Kept 
in a binder (for purposes 
of review). 



8? 



Another new teacher's Professional Development Pl<ai calls for: 



Skills to be developed 
for Teacher B : 



Strategies and resources to be 
used for Teacher B: 



• monitors student behavior — 
preparation time, instruction 
time, clean up time 



weekly conference with 
principal and/or supervisor 



• demonstrates curriculum mastery. 



critique of [specific] 
curriculum [by a certain 
date] 



visit to another [content 
area] teacher's classroom 
[by a certain date] 



coaching by principal and 
supervisor. 



The range of strategies and resources suggested in Professional 
Development Plans may be gleaned from the following examples that a sample 
of new teachers reported. While commonly-recommended strategies were 
visits to othar teachers' classrooms, conduct of a grade analyses, and 
critique of particular curricula, more unusual strategies included: 

^ team teaching with the supervisor for several days to reduce 
students' fidgety behavior during reading group time 

• asking another teacher for ideas 

• learning from the supervisor ways to increase motivation of 
students who are achieving belo>7-grade le^el 

• keeping a log of effective and ineffective instructional approaches 
attempted 

• preparing a general year-long plan for instruction. 

Evaluation of New Teachers 

Collaboration between the supervisor and principal continued after the 
Professional Development Plan had been formulated. At least twice more 
during the year, central office and building-level administrators were 
requir2d to share the oversight of new teachers by again observing and 
evaluating them, reviewing progress on their Professional Development 
Plans, and, in March, arriving at a re-employment recommendation. 
Moreover, although supervisors had charge of executing plans, the 
strategies for improvement listed on the plan could involve building-level 
administrators. 
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Resources 



Staffing 

Principals and suparvisors served as primary staff for observing, 
rating, and assisting teachers, with vice principals acting as seconds at 
the discretion of the principal. A trio of central office directors 
mediated when principals and supervisors disagreed over evaluations, and 
signed off on requests for substitutes related to Individual Professional 
Development Plans. The Assistant Superintendent of Instruction approve 1 
these requests for substitutes, a minor role compared to his major role in 
introducing the idea of the model and maintaining the momentum of its 
development. Ad additional spur to progress of the model in Calvert County 
was the superintendence's clear support. Also, the external consultant 
provided the model's conceptual f ramewc rk, successive refinements, and user 
training over a two-year period. The school system's relationship with 
this consultant was expected to terminate in June of 1987, luarking the end 
the model's development phase. 

Staff Training 

Working sessions for A&S staff to develop the model and to steer it 
through early implementation have been held with the consultant once every 
three to four weeks for two hours each. Principals ari supervisors met 
together, with separate sessions for vice principals added in the second 
year. These sessions have merged program development and skill training 
for supervisory staff. For example, development of the protocols presented 
some insight into research supporting teacher evaluation. Further, video- 
tapes of teacher performance that administrators viewed to validate the ij 
essential criteria enabled them simultaneously to practice observation 
i.kills. Other sessions were devoted exclusively to training, on enhancing 
conferencing skills, for example. Feedback on the eme ging model, 
subsequent revision, and discussion were featured in most sessions. 

Participants characterized the training associated with the model as 
relatively Icng on description, and relatively short on instructor modeling 
of skills, and feedback to A&S staff as to their proficiency m these 
skills. Thus, the facility with which some have executed the model has 
depended on training from other sources, such «2s the Maryland Professional 
Development Academy and other Maryland State Department of Education 
activities. 

Costs 

Carrying out the model takes time, A&S staff readily acknowledged, but 
individuals varied in their account of how they measured it. For example, 
one principal reported making 70 non-rating and rating observations between 
September and early February for the four new teachers on his staff. 
Another principal, also with four new teachers, spen^ a total of six 
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workdayb In the same period, while a central office supervisor estimated 
that the model took 25 percent of her time.* 



The amount of time spent may have varied systematically by role, 
however. One principal related that the new system has engaged him in as 
many classroom visits as did the old, although the new allowed him 
officially to count non-rating observations in his t,.i.ly. He surmised that 
the new system has decreased the number of visits that a typical central 
office supervisor made to a new teacher, though, because non-rating 
observations presumably had less utility for supervisors, and because the 
old system's quota of one observation a day, no matter what, was lifted. 

Perceptions of Effectiveness and Effectb 

Several A&S staff commented to the effect that the model "is not yet 
home," but has come about three quarters of the way to realizing the 
potential envisioned for xt. They regarded that vision as still taking 
shape, a judgment shared by a number of Calvert's probationary teachers 
whose classroom performance fell under the scalpel of the model. They all 
expected that further experience will modify and improve it. 

To ascertain new teachers' perceptions of the Differentiated Teacher 
Evaluation and Staff Development model, six new teachers were interviewed 
and usable questionnaire data was received from 45 of the system's 53 
probationary teachers in 1986-87. One third of these were in their first 
or second year in the profession, and two thirds were new-to-system or 
new-to-assignment but had from three to 18 years' experience in the 
profession. 

New teachers first of all confirmed that the collaborative 
observation, evaluation, and professional development planning process was 
in place in Calvert County. Even a staff member hired during the school 
year, within one month cf starting, had been observed once each by the 
principal and the supervisor, and had participated in the creation of a 
professional development plan. 

New teachers generally responded favorabiy .j obsei^^ations by A&S 
staff, despite some prior warnings from colleat;u^^c in other school systems 
about their seemingly excessive number and tl'^ message from some veteran 



*Another supervisor furnished a 'V tailed breakdown of time «ind tasks. 
Noting that he regarded himself as particularly conscientious in his 
execution of the mo^Iel, he reported logging two to three visits a month to 
each new teacher in his subject area. He typically spent a quarter of an 
hour for the pre-observation conference, three-quarters of an hour for the 
observation itself, an hour for the post-conference with the new teacher, 
another hour for a debriefing with the principal, and yet another hour for 
writing the "tentative" Professional Development Plan and discussing it 
with the teacher. 



A few new teachers expressed ambivalence about the effectiveness of 
the model. They tended to fault the program for Incompleteness or bad aim, 
rather than bad faith. Representative of this type of comment was the 
observation from a beginning teacher In high school who assessed the model 
as "somewhat helpful but not fully defined." 

Others Identified the pitfalls to which they saw the model to be 
vulnerable. These Include mixed signals from the supervisory team to 
teachers 9 and either the exercise of poor judgment about the appropriate 
use of the feedback in the three types of observation-;, or simply 
underdeveloped coaching skills on the part of supervisory personnel. 
Several participants welcomed the development of protocols because they 
beefed up the menu of staff development activities from which the teachers 
who need Improvement could select. 

The model's expectations for teacher performance have had the 
corollary effect of increasing expectations for supervisory performance. 
This has occurred through the quasi-public review features ' nat the model 
required (l.e.» the exchange of rating forms between principal and 
supervisor » and the consultation with each other and with the teacher In 
formulating prescriptive measures). As A&S staff have seen each other 
perform supervisory tasks and undergo training to Increase their skills In 
this area, they have also seen the differences In proficiency that such 
scrutiny exposed. The model's Inadvertent Identification of A&S staff's 
strengths and weaknesses may therefore also occasion Improvement In their 
performance, just It has aimed to do for ne. teachers. 

Participants' Racommendatlons 

Administrators and teachers expressed confidence that efforts to 
perfect the model would proceed with the same kind of dellberateness and 
care that attenaed Its development. They looked to Initiatives already 
under way, such as the collaborative role for teachers and training 
sessions for A&S staff In conferencing, to strengthen the model in time. 
Other anticipated changes Included the establishment of a Calvert County 
staff development center where teachers would b able to create materials 
for their classrooms, and further development of i teacher-to-teacher 
mentoring program. 
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LOCATION: Staff Developoent Center 

Anne Arundel County Schools 



PROGRAM NA^: Partners in Education 



. • .OR 

THE CASE OF PIE IN THE OVEN 

"The pie Is always baking," Jested the Coordinator of Staff Development 
In Anne Arundel County. The pie to which rhe referred Is the Partners In 
Education program, whose acronym Is P. I.E. P. I.E. Is a set of activities for 
newteachers--- an orientation day, a monthly seminar, and semaster-length cour- 
ses — sponsored by Anne Arundel* s Office of Staff Development. Created for, 
but not restricted to, new teachers, the semester- length courses available In 
1986-87 were: "/nalysls of Classroom Instruction," "Classroom Management and 
Organization," and "Teaching Exceptional Children and Youth In the Regular 
Classroom." Plans called for 11 more courses to be offered when feasible. 




Background 

Context 

Maryland's fifth largest school systetu, Arne Arundel County Is 
accustomed to hiring new teachers. Over the past few years, however, the 



number of new teachers and the proportion of new to experienced staff have 
been rising. More than 270 new teachers joined the staff in 1985-86; over 
350 new teachers joined in 1986-87; and over 400 are expected in 1987-88, 
The total County teaching staff stands at about 3,900. This means that more 
than 25 percent — one in every four — of the County's teachers will be "new" 
next year, according to the Office of Staff Development's definition 
classifying as new those teachers with 3.4 or fewer years in the system* 

Responsibility for county-wide new teacher development falls to the 
Office of Staff Development, which is also responsible for development of 
classified as well as other certificated employees. The Office of Staff 
Development counts among its permanent employees the coordinator, three 
full-time professionals, and a part-time office assistant. Although they 
are housed at the Board of Education facility, most of their 40 or so 
programs take place at the Staff Development Training Center, a wing of 
Annapolis Junior High. Adjunct staff for these Office of Staff Development 
activities are drawn from schools and offices throughout the system as 
needed • 

History 

There was scattered awareness of the staff development needs of new 
educators in Anne Arundel County prior to the 1984-85 school year, but no 
systematic, county-wide effort to support them. That year, implementation of 
a school-based staff development program surfaced the speciel needs and 
problems of new teachers. Publicity about the beginning teacher initiatives 
undertaken by the Maryland State Department of Education, a growing body of 
literature on the subject, and the ttaff development Coordinator's experience 
recruiting large numbers of new tea(:hers finally galvanized the County into 
action. 

In spring, 1985, the Office of Staff Development surveyed Anne Arundel's 
new teachers to determine what information they felt would have helped them 
during their first year. Analysis of the results showed that new teachers 
wanted to know two major things. They wanted to learn what the system's 
expectations were for them and which resources would be available to them. 

Full-time staff developers and several teachers acting as adjunct staff 
produced three responses to the findings of the new teacher survey the 
following summer. First, they planned a new teacher orientation program for 
the day befor all teachers reported in August, 1985. Second, they wrote 
"Hints and Tips for Classroom Preparation," a 25-page guide and checklist for 
management routines and room arrangement, that new teachers received during 
the August orientation. Third, they organized the P. I.E. seminar and 
assisted in its presentation during the 1985-86 school year. 

The planning group continued to develop county-wide responses to new 
teachers' needs as chey distilled 11 standards from the school system's 21 
performance objectives on its teacher performance rating form. The next 
summer, the adjunct staff matched those 11 standards to syllaoi of approved 
courses on file at the Maryland State Department of Education. They selected 
14 syllabi to become the component of the P.l.E. program, known as the 
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number of new teachers and the proportion of new to experienced staff have 
been rising. More than 270 new teachers joined the staff In 1983-86; over 
350 new teachers joined In 1986-87; and over 400 are expected In 1987-88. 
The total County teaching staff stands at about 3,900. This means that more 
than 25 percent — one In every four — of the County's teachers will be "new" 
next year, according to the Office of Staff Development's definition 
classifying as new those teachers with 3.4 or fewer years In the system. 

Responsibility for county-wide new teacher development falls to the 
Office of Staff Development, which Is also responsible for development of 
classified as well as other certificated employees. The Office of Staff 
Development counts among Its permanent employees the coordinator, three 
full-time professionals, and a part-time office assistant* Although they 
are housed at the Board of Education facility, most of their 40 or so 
programs take place at the Staff Development Training Center, a wing of 
Annapolis Junior High. Adjunct staff for these Office of Staff Development 
activities are drawn from schools and offices throughout the system as 
needed . 

History 

There was scattered awareness of the staff development needs of new 
educators In Anne Arundel County prior to the 1984-85 school year, but no 
systematic, county-wide effort to support them. That year. Implementation of 
a school-based staff development program surfaced the special needs and 
problems of new teachers. Publicity about the beginning teacher Initiatives 
undertaken by the Maryland State Department of Education, a growing body of 
literature on the subject, and the ttaff development Coordinator's experience 
recruiting large numbers of new teachers finally galvanized the County Into 
action. 

In spring, 1985, the Office of Staff Development surveyed Anne Arundel's 
new teachers to determine what Information they felt would have helped them 
during their first year. Analysis of the results showed that new teachers 
wanted to know two major things. They wanted to learn what the system's 
expectations were for them and which resources would be available to them. 

Full-time staff developers and several teachers acting as adjunct staff 
produced three responses to the findings of the new teacher survey the 
following summer. First, they planned a new teacher orientation program for 
the day befor all teachers reported In August, 1985. Second, they wrote 
"Hints and Tips for Classroom Preparation," a 25-page guide and checklist for 
management routines and room arrangement, that new teachers received during 
the August orientation. Third, they organized the P. I.E. seminar and 
assisted In Its presentation during the 1985-86 school year. 

The planning gtoup continued to develop county-wide responses to new 
teachers' needs as chey distilled 11 standards from the school system's 21 
performance objectives on Its teacher performance rating form. The next 
summer, the adjunct staff matched those 11 standards to syllaol of approved 
courses on file at the Maryland State Department of Education. They selected 
14 syllabi to become the component of the P. I.E. program, known as the 
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Effective Teaching Program (E.T.P). To date, three E.T.P. courses have been 
offered. Each relates er:pllcltly to one or more of the 11 standards. 



Description 

Although the three P. I.E. components differ as to timing, content, and 
format, they are premised on a common set of beliefs. The premise for 
supporting new teachers with systemwlde staff de>^elopment is contained In 
reasoning backwards from the assumption that a principal really focuses on a 
new teacher *s performance only two or three times a year. The other 180 or 
so days, this reasoning continues, new teachers are on their own. Theref re, 
we had better pump as much as we can Into these people, In order to prepare 
them to be on their own. This premise Is bolstered by the belief that 
Investment In new teachers pays off. 

The three components of Anne Arundel County's Partners In Education 
progr^^ for new teachers are described separately below. 

New Teacher Orientation Day . The Partners In Education program made Its 
debut with a new teacher orientation day in August, 1985, that over half of 
the system's newly-hired teachers attended on a voluntary, unpaid basis. The 
aims of this six-hour session were to Zoster a feeling of belonging, to 
demonstrate and to inform new teachers about the support mechanisms 
available for their personal and professional needs, and to supply them with 
materials they could use immedxateJy in their classrooms. In addition to 
welcomes from the Superintendent, members of the Board of Education, ar.d 
the president of the teachers' association, among others, the 150 partici- 
pants heard about personnel policies and procedures, and were Introduced to 
key administrators. Community representatives^ such as an officer from a 
local bank, also participated. 

Repeated in August, 1986, the orientation again attracted a majority of 
the system' 3 newly-hired teachers, especially teachers new to the profession. 
The Staff Development Coordinator expressed the dual purpose of the 1986 
orientation as "to 'nice' new teachers through the day but also to let them 
know that instruction is the name of the game in Anne Arundel County." 
The addition of small group sessions with area directors and central office 
resource staff assisted in accomplishing these goals. 

Staffing . Regular staff of the CffxCG of Staff Development and a 
three-teacher adjunct staff supplied the chief labor for the orientation day. 
The background contribution of the three teachers was especially si ilf leant, 
consisting of writing the "Hints and Tips" booklet, gathering other material, 
and preparing for a two-hour presentation based on "Hints and Tips." On the 
orientation day itself, the entire clerical staff of the Personnel Department 
was prerent to answer questions for the new teachers. Four elementary area 
directors, along with central office coordinators and directors from 14 
programs and departments, participated as small-group presenters. 



*The per diem rate for teachers is calculated at 1/189 of individuals' 
salary. 
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Staff Training , Other than briefing of presenters by the staff 
developers, no formal training was Involved for the orientation day* 



Cost , Estimated outlay for the orientation day was between $1|200 and 
$1»5009 excluding regular salaries. Costs of duplication of materials In the 
new teachers' packets and of refreshments accounted for the largest expense. 
Other costs were small In contrast. The three adjunct staff were paid at a 
per diem rate that covered ten days' work each on combined P. I.E. 
activities.* Presenters were either school system employees already on 
salary or community volunteers. The Coordinator of Staff Development 
estimates » however, that she and staff devoted about 45 person days to the 
orientation day alone In 1986. 

Perceptions of Effectiveness and Effects . Over 95 percent of the new 
teachers who completed evaluation forms at the conclusion of the 1986 
orientation day gave the e\ent the highest rating. The Coordinator reported 
that some new teachers expressed themselves more demonstratively: "I got 
hugs," she marveled. "And these were people I dldn^t even know!" Provision 
of time for new teachers to meet with Instructional staff from the area and 
central office succeeded especially* In the future, planners Intend to allot 
more time to the small group sessions. 

We asked several new teachers for their suggestions on how the orien- 
tation day could be Improved. One Indicated that she would add a make 
It/ take It session to start teachers new to the p. .fesslon on their own 
collection of classroom materials* Another suggested providing a more 
systematic bridge between Information about systemwlde policies and 
curriculum and Individuals* particular teaching assignment and setting. 
Principals, or department chairpersons could provide such Information, to 
Include the procedures for teacher evaluation and the location of supplies 
and materials. 

P. I.E. Seminars 

The P. I.E. seminar consisted of a series of eight meetings held from 
4:30 to 7:00 p.m., monthly from October to May. According to the P. I.E. 
brochure, the purpose was "to address general topics that affect all 
educators and to give new educators an Insight Into their roles and 
responsibilities from the school district's perspective." Topics for the 
1986-87 seminar Included community and Interpersonal relations, curriculum, 
stress management, school volunteers, written communications, and a make 
it /take it workshop. The brochure also stated that each session would allot 
time for participants to share ideas, and that an "Id^a Swap" newsletter 
would circulate these ideas. 

New teachers could attend one or more seminar sessions. All new 
teachers received an individual memo of invitation. Equal numbers of 
teachers new to the profession and new or newly-returning to the system 
have tended to come* Attendance has averaged about 20 teachers at each 
meeting, although individual sessions have been known to attract double that 
number.* At least once each semester, E.T.P. course instructors 



*As in all P. I.E. programs, seminar attendance was not restricted to new 
teachers . 
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substituted a P. I.E. seminar session for their own scheduled meeting that 
week. 



Teachers received a certificate of participation for each session that 
they attended. The Office of Staff Development has requested that principals 
present the original certificate in a public forum, such as a faculty 
meeting. A copy of the certificate was filed in the new teacher's central 
office personnel folder. In addition, the Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction asked principals to note attendance at P. I.E. seminars as a 
comment on new teachers' performance rating sheets. 

Staffing . A full-time staff developer planned and coordinated the 
seminars, but presenters were generally selected from among system 
administrators . 

Staff Training . No special trainiii^ for P. I.E. seminar presenters took 
place, other than a briefing by the staff developer. 

Costs . Estimated cost outlay for the P. I.E. seminar in 1986-87 was 
about $100 per session, or under $1,000 for the series. Major costs for the 
P. I.E. seminars included duplication of materials and stipends for the 
convenor and presenters. Stipends were paid at variable rates: 12-month 
employees received no extra pay; classiToom teachers received a standard 
hourly instructor's fee of $15; and outside consultants negotiated an hourly 
fee, typically $25. 

Perceptions of Effectiveness and Effects . According co adjunct staff 
who assisted in its first year, the seminar tended to attract new teachers 
who wanted an overview of a particular topic or who wanted to meet other 
new teachers. The Coordinator of Staff Development described the P. I.E. 
seminar as "moderately successful." 

Comments from a small sample of new teachers who had attended at leist 
one session supported this Judgment about the seminar's attractions and 
extent of success. Participants liked the practicality of the materials 
presented and the opportunity to interact both with school system veterans 
who presented the sessions and with other new teachers who attended. 

One first-year teacher at a middle school explained how the effects of 
these features combined: 

I learned more from other teachers involved in these programs than 
I learned from the actual programs. Not to say the programs had 
little to offer, but the atmosphere lent itself to open communica- 
tion. It allowed me to ask for information pertaining to. ..my 
specific needs* 

Some new teachers commented on the dilemma that produced their 
uneven attendance from session to session. The dilemma is that the burden 
of teaching prevented them from attending the seiLinar more often although 
they acknowledged that the sessions they did attend helped to relieve the 
burden. One new teacher spelled it out this way: "if you have extra time, 
aside from all a first year teacher's responsibilit> ^ then yes, the seminar 
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is very helpful." Yet simply knowing that the school system has made such 
help available comforted several other new teachers. 

Effective Teacher Program Courses 

The P. I.E. brochure described the Effective Teaching Program (E,T.P.) as 
"a series of courses which provide beginning educators with concepts, 
techniques and skills that assist in the development of effective teaching 
practices." Conducted as workshops that can earn three inservice credits, 
these semester-long courses emphasized classroom application of the concepts 
that are presented and discussed. 

An additional link to the classroom was the availability of on-site 
assistance through the Office of Staff Development. This assistance was the 
responsibility of the full-time staff developers. It could be marshalled by 
teachers who requested the help for themselves, or by principals, especially 
if they had directed teachers to take an E.T.P. course. Procedures for 
requesting and reporting the instructor's visit differed in the two cases. 

Three of 14 projected courses have been mounted in Anne Arundel County. 
Piloted in the 1986-87 school year, the courses drew modest registration that 
grew from fall to spring, when enr<*llment averaged about 13 teachers per 
course. Two of the courses, "Analysis of Classroom Instruction" and 
"Classroom Management and Organization," are described below. 

"Analysis of Classroom Instruction" and "Classroom Management and 
Oi'ganization" explored their respective subjects by blending research and 
practice. Topics in the "Analysis" course included: the effective teaching 
move'^ent; motivation theory and teaching for transfer; reinforcement theory; 
retention theory; student team learning; oral communication apprehension; an 
overview of mastery learning; and assorted other techniques. Course topics 
for "Management" included: expectations and perceptions; instructional 
claritv; classroom routines; organization of space; non-verbal and verbal 
communication; and discipline techniques. 

As one instructor phrased it, "letting teachers know that they can 
attain effectiveness, and that they don't have to go it alone or to rely on 
intuition" were important goals for these courses. The self-analysis and 
sharing that were regular parts of each course reflected these goals, as did 
the use of journals or logs related to specific topics. 

The appeal of such an approach was not restricted to new teachers* In 
fact, the "Analysis" course pulled in twice as many veteran Anne Arundel 
County teachers as new teachers each time it was offered. Attempting 
simultaneously to address the diversity among participants' teaching 
experience and assignments challenged instructors in both courses. 

Staffing . Although both courses employed guest speakers on occasion, 
the primary instruction was provided by a staff development specialist in the 
"Analysis" course and by a troika of Anne Arundel County classroom 
teachers in the "Management'* course* The latter stressed their belief that 
being teachers themselves enhanced their credibility and effectiveness with 
new teachers. "We're going through everything they are," they elaborated. 
As a result, they have remained sensitive to the pulse ai^d rhythm of their 
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course enrollees* professional reality, such the additional stresses at the 
end of the marking period or during standardized testing. 

The "Analysis" instructor, though not school-based, was equally 
sensitive to teachers^ needs by virtue of her daytime responsibility to 
demorstrrte and/or to observe in teachers' classiooms. It was there she 
first met several teachers who later enrolled in her course. And it was 
because her regular job required her to visit classrooms that she was free to 
offer in-classroom help to course parti'^lpants. 

All the instructors indicated ways in which they have stretched the 
conventional relr^tionship between course instructor and participants. The 
"Analysis" instructor gives out her home phone number, for example, to 
encourage new teachers to seek help whenever they feel they need it. The 
"Management" instructors , for their part , recounted sending pertinent 
materials to former participants through school mail and, once, delivering 
course materials to a new teacher at the mall on Saturday morning. 

Staff Training . The Coordinator of Staff Development has selected and 
groomed her staff carefully. Adjunct staff like the "Management" 
instructors, for instance, went through a series of training steps, starting 
with watching experienced instructors, graduating to sharing instructional 
responsibilities, and finally to inaugurating new courses on their own. 
According to instructors, the Coordinator not only gave full-time staff 
access to staff development expeiiences outside her operation, but she also 
contributed ideas, modeled effective practices, and suggested relevant 
material. 

Costs . A total of $1,125 per course was available to pay instructors, 
which the three '^Management" instructors divided. Each course was allocated 
an additional $300 to $500 for materials. This figure reflected the 
relatively higher costs for one-time expenses that tend to be Incurred the 
first few times a course is offered. The materials figure was therefore 
expected to decrease over time. 

Perceptions of Effective ess and Effects . Instructors of the two 
courses seemed to emphasize either process or product outcomes. The 
"Analysis" instructor, on the one hand, stated that a primary outcome of her 
course was the conditioning participants would have received fo seek help for 
their teaching and to continue their professional development. "Management" 
instructors, on the other hand, tended to monitor products such as partici- 
pants* logs and other assignments, as well as their contributions to class 
discussion, for signs of the effectiveness of their instruction. They also 
took advantage of their team teaching situation to critique each other's 
performance and to solicit suggestions for improvement from each other and 
from the Coordinator. The Coordinator based her evaluation of course effec- 
tiveness on direct observation, informal checks with enrollees, and their 
written comments at the conclusion of each course. 

Instructors in the "Management" course indicated several ways that their 
participation in the P. I.E. program had affected them and their colleagues. 
Their increased visibility in their hoiie schools, for example, has esta- 
blished them as models of professional at:tainment and aspiration among their 
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peers. Specifically, colleagues have approached them for assistance in pre- 
paring public addressee, help that the instructors indicated they now felt 
competent to give. More generally, they suspected that their evident satis- 
faction as developers of new teachers had caught the imagination of other 
veteran teachers. 



Participants * Recoaaendations 

The Coordinator stated the hope that more people could be funded and 
trained to deliver the P. I.E. program because available staff were scheduled 
to the limit. The instructor who was designated to provide in-classroom 
follow-up for P.I.E confirmed the strain as she grimly told us, "I cannot do 
one more thing." Due to the Office of Staff Development's heavy schedule 
and limited resouri^es, the Coordinator indicated that she perpetually 
searches for staff development activities with low cost and high impact. At 
the same time, P.I.E. staff fretted about increasing the number of new 
teachers who partake of P.I.E. 's existing menu. Locating staff development 
activities in sites more convenient for moi.e new teachers around the county 
is one strategy under consideration. 

P.I.E. 's recipe for success seems to depend on several critical 
ingredients. Relevant program and quality staff are surely two important 
ones. Careful, sustained communicatiou to all levels of the hierarchy is 
apparently another. For example, the Coordinator met with the directors who 
supervise principals, and then met with principals; promising to help them 
provide specific remediation for teachers' weaknesses, especially through the 
courses geared to performance standards. The staff communicated even more 
assiduously to new teachers through leaflets, presentations, and mailed 
reminders. The combination of these efforts assisted not only in publicizing 
the effort and recruiting participants, but also in gaining broad 
organizational support. 
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THE CASE OF THE QUICK START 



New teachers in Frederick County join a school system that is the state's 
largest in terms of land area and the eighth largest in terms of student 
enrollment. That enrollment has grown at a rate of over 5 percent for each 
of the past five years, making Frederick the second fastest growing county in 
Haryland. To accommodate this growth, Frederick hired 130 new teachers in 
1985-86. In 1986-87, the number of new hires rose to 180. The addition of 
new staff at this rate means that first- and second-year teachers together 
have swelled to almost a quarter of the entire teaching force. 

"If you want new teachers to come and stay," noted an experienced staff 
member who was tapped to work with new teachers, "and if you don't want them 
to go off and work in computers instead, then you need to support them." 
Frederick County provides this support through a four-part program it estab- 
lished in 1984* All four parts are meant to insure that new teachers have a 
successful first year in the school system. All four parts reflect the 
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school systam^s ' ^llef that Its share jn teacher training Is to ready new 
teachers for specific teaching assignments. The program as a whole forms one 
component of Frederick's systematic effort to recruit, support, and retain 
quality teachers. It does this, according to a staff member, by getting 
new teachers off to a good, quick start. 



Background 

Context 

Although Frederick County has long been predominantly agricultural, it 
has always supported some manufacturing. Frederick produced iron and brick 
in Colonial times, but is now better known for its aluminum and other 
Industrlel products. The area also contains a well-known cancer research 
center. However, the number of staff in the system's 23 elementary, 8 
middle, and 7 high schools, as well as special schools, makes the Board of 
Education one of the largest employers in the County. 

History 

The program for new teachers first offered in 1984 was initiated at the 
behest of the superintendent, who also directed that it focus on curriculum. 
A planning group that included central office staff, principals, experienced 
teachers, and teachers new to the profession in their first year took up this 
charge. While principals tended to identify new teachers* needs, teacher 
members insisted on addressing those needs through the assistance of 
practicing teachers. This planning group proposed the major elements of the 
four-part program that the Office of Staff Development operated in 1986-87. 
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Description 

New teachers in Frederick County were invited to participate in these 
activities: 

• a four-day August workshop that focused on curriculum 

• a one-day follow-up workshop held during the spring of the school 
year 

• two days of observation of other teachers 

• a year-long support seminar that was available for graduate 
credit or Maryland State Department of Education workshop credit. 

Each element of the program is described in detail below. 

The August Workshop 

Upon employment, new teachers ceceived a letter inviting them to a 
four-day workshop that preceded Frederick's mandatory orientation. They 
were asked to return a fort that indicated their Intention to attend and 
specified the areas they wanted to see addressed in the workshop. Atten- 
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dance at this August workshop has grown each year of its three-year li£e> 
ranging from 80 percent of new teachers in the 1984-85 school year to 94 
percent in 1986-87. 

New teachers worked in small groups under the direction of Frederick's 
subject area supervisors and a number of experienced teachers who are known 
as curricular teachers. These small groups were organized into elementary, 
secondary subject, and special education strands, in addition, teachers of 
special subjects, such as art, music, physical education, and guidance and 
media, h d sessions tailored to their needs. 

Participants spent the first day reviewing classroom management and 
organizational Issies with content area supervisors. Following these pre- 
sentations, new teachers reported to their home schools to meet with their 
principals and pick up the materials with which they would work for the next 
three days. They spent the remainder of the workshop under the tutelage of 
the curricular teachers. 

Elementary teachers generally met in curricular teaohers' classrooms, 
which they had already prepared for the opening of school. Secondary 
teachers continued at the central workshop site or moved to the curricviar 
teachers' classroom. These sessions aimed to familiarize new teachers with 
the curriculum and textbooks, and to develop a set of lesson plans for the 
first week. On the final day of the workshop, elementary teachers set up 
their own classrooms where their curricular teacher visited them for an hour 
or more. 

The final day of the workshop for secondary teachers was spent in mini- 
sessions or seminars that curricular teachers conducted. These treated 
concerns raised by new teachers which were not necessarily curricular in 
nature. Examples of such concerns included teaching remedial students, 
interdisciplinary studies, computer applications, and emotional needs of 
senior high students. Only when the secondary group was very small did 
curr'icular teachers visit new teachers in their home schools. 

Following the August worlcshop, an orientation that is required for all 
teachers brought them the greetings of the Board of Education and the school 
system administration, and a lunch hosted by the Chamber of Commerce. This 
orientation also included a meeting of the Board, at whxch currl-^ular 
teachers were officially recognized for their work. In the afternoon, new 
teachers reported to principals at their home schools. 

Follow-up Workshop 

The follow-up workshop took up one day ia the spring each for new 
elementary, middle and high school teachers. Administrators and supervisors 
reviewed system-mandated policies and procedures in the morning.* In the 



* 

Their respective agenda varied slightly. The morning £gendas in 
1985-1986, for example, treated grading policies and classroom management 
for elementary and middle school teachers, bur grading and test construction 
for high school teachers. 
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afternoon, currlcular teachers covered topics requested by the new teachers. 
Depending on the agenda, new teachers who are experienced elsewhere may or 
may not be required to attend the morning session, with the option of 
attending In the afternoon. 

Observation Days 

Each new teacher was allotted up to two full days of observation time 
to use for Instructional Improvement. The days could be used In the 
following ways or combination of ways: 

• A new teacher observed an experienced teacher In that teacher's 
classroom. 

• An experienced teacher demonstrated In a new teacher's classroom. 

• An experienced teacher observed a new teacher and made suggestions 
about teaching techniques. 

At a minimum, use of observation days for new teachers had to be 
approved by bulldlng-level administrators. At a maximum, building 
administrators recommended ways in which these days might best be spent and 
made the necessary arrangements. Area and central office staff could also 
assist in recommending experienced teachers to be observed. Currlcular 
teachers were often, but not exclusively, selected as teaching models for 
this purpose. The observations have tended to occur mostly in the second 
ha]f of the school year alter the administrative and supervisory staff have 
had sufficient time to observe new teachers and assess their performance. 

The Frederick County Office of Staff Development instituted this phase 
of the program intending that eventually a majority of new teachers would 
use the days to further coaching relationbhips. After three years, this is 
beginning to happen. A team of teachers and principal from an elementary 
school, who attended a two-week summer workshop on coaching, have now imple- 
mented it throughout their school. In coming years, their school will serve 
as a demonstration site where new teachers may spend observation days until 
they become sufficiently acquainted with the technique to spend those days 
in coaching relationships at their own schools. The school system plans 
also to develop a demonstration site for coaching at the secondary level. 

Support Seminar for Beginning Teachers 

Modeled on a seminar for new teachers in another county, the Frederick 
County Support Seminar was initially offered in the 1985-86 school year. 
The first instructor, a Maryland State Department of Education employee and 
adjunct professor at the University of Maryland, passed the baton to a pro- 
fessor at Hood College, a private college in Frederick. Currlcular 
teachers , representing both elementary and secondary levels , partic ipated 
under both arrangements. 

In 1986-87, the seminar met for eleven evenings from September to May, 
and included an overnight retreat. The participants tended to be teachers 
new to the profession who took the workshop for graduate credit. 
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The course description stated: 



Beginning teachers will continue to build their knowledge base and 
competency levels through development of observation skills, 
utilization of current research, the establishing of support and 
resource networks, and design/implementation of an individualized 
project based on need and interest. Specific top^'^s will include 
behavior management, parent conferencing, curriculum implementation, 
and professional relations. 

Usiig Good and Brophy's (1984) Looking in Classrooms as a text, the course 
no'c only focused discussion on the topics listed, but also routinely pro- 
vided time for sharing. This sharing entailed solving problems about the 
teaching dilemmas and other issues that participants encountered in their 
classrooms. 

In addition to contributing to class discussion, seminar enrollees were 
required to complete other assignments. These included an individual proj- 
ect, and a description and analysis of five teaching dilemmas. They also 
had to use one of the two observation days that the school system allotted 
to fulfill seminar requirements. 



Resources 

Staffing 

The school system has drawn almost exclusively from its own experienced 
employees to implement the various aspects of its new teacher development 
program. Primary responsibility for planning the program and managing its 
day-to-day operation was assigned to the Supervisor for Continuing 
Education. Involved in the program sincp its inception, the Supe-:visor 
oversaw all aspects — recruiting and coordinating staff, managing the budget, 
directing publicity, and collecting feedback. Frederick County's Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction was especially instrumental in the initial 
planning effort. Although he and the Supervisor are in different adminis- 
trative departments, he has continued to work with her on the new teacher 
development program. 

Additional staff and tneir responsibilities for each component of the 
program are described in turn. 

August Workshop . The August workshop had a large cast of characters: 
the superintendent, central office and area supervisors, and selected 
teachers who serve as curricular teachers. With the exception of curricular 
teachers, each of the above staff gave presentations that lasted about 
hour. Principals entered the scene for an afternoon at their home schools, 
where they distributed materials and provided general information about 
their particular r** ools. 

Curricular teachers, however, took leading roles in working vith new 
teachers. Overall^ some 30 curricular teachers were involved in the program 
in 1986-87. They were nooiinated for these roles by area staff, principals, 
curriculum specialists, and other administrative and supervisory personnel 
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on the basis of their enthusiasm and skill as practicing teachers. Once 
selected, curricular teachers serve as long as there is need for their level 
or subject matter expertise » or until they withdraw. Only once has the 
Supervisor of Continuing Education not invited a curricular taacher to 
continue working in the program. 

The Follow-Up Workshops . The spring follow-up workshop involved many 
of the seme staff vho presented in August. In 1986-87, approximately 33 
staff worked with new teachers over the three days that the workshop lan. 

Observation Days . The staff moef directly involved in implementing the 
obseivation dayi were building principals and curricular teachers. 
PriiDcipals were encouraged to be active in diagnosing new teachers* neads. 
Typically, building adminiscratori. used this information when conferring 
di&ong themselves or with subject matter supervisors to identify experienced 
teachers whom new teachers might observe. When the principals completed 
th^ir arrangements, the Supervisor of Continuing Education released substi- 
tute funds. These teachers who served as models for observation have tended 
to be widely distributed among curricular and other experienced teachers 
throughout the school system. 

Support Seminar for Beginning Teachers . This component was staffed by 
a college instructor and three curricular teachers who attended all 
sesf .ons« Other school system personnel were occasionally invited in as 
re^jurce people. 

Staff Training 

No formal training per se has been provided for school system staff who 
Implemented the program. The Supervisor of Continuing Education and/or the 
Assistant Superintendent briefed staff for the various program components on 
content » goals, and desired outcomes at appropriate timns. Because the ca- 
dre of curricular teachers has remained relatively stable since the incep- 
tion of the program^ their experience in the program itself has presumably 
served as training for future efforts. 

Specific ways in which this occurred Included access by curricular 
teachers to written feedback that participants provided about their 
sessions. In 1986-87, a curricular teacher who was polling new teachers for 
her master's thesis announced that she would share the feedback in composite 
form. 

After that first August workshop, the Supervisor . so met with curri- 
cular teachers as a group to obtain their feedback about their participation 
in the August Workshop. That occasion provided a forum for exchange of 
ideas that undoubtedly strengthened individuals * subsequent work with new 
teachers. Curricular teachers in 1986-87 reported informally trading tips 
with each other about working with aew teachers throughout the school year. 

Cost 

Financial support for staff development is a priority in Frederick 
County» as demonstrated by an allocation of $130,000 to all staff develop- 
ment in 1986-87. Of this amount » the new teacher development program was 
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budgeted for $72,000. The Items described below represent those that 
required cash outlay within each program component. Regular salaries of 
staff are not Included. 



August Workshop , Among workshop staff, only currlcular teachers were 
paid extra for the three days they spent with new teachers, plus one day's 
preparation. They received a per diem rate based on their regular salaries, 
averaging about $140 per currlcular teacher per day. New teachers who 
attended the four voluntary days each received $53 per teacher per day In 
19d6-87, but the rate Is anticipated to Increase to $100 per day for each of 
five scheduled August workshop days In 1987-88. Moreover, $500 Is set aside 
for materials, refreshments, and travel associated with this workshop. 

Follow-up Workshop . Because the Follow-up Workshop took place on a 
school day, neither currlcular teachers nor new teachers were paid extra to 
attend. The major expense of this set of activities was for substitutes, 
each of whom who received $38 per day In 1986-87. 

Observation Days . The Board of Education has approved payment for 
enough substitutes to provide two full days of released time for all 
newly-hired teachers. Thus, the amount budgeted Is equivalent to twice the 
number of new hires multiplied by the substitute rate of $38 per day. While 
no precise figures were available, the Supervisor of Continuing Education 
estimated that charges against this substitute budget have not yet exceeded 
half the amount available In any year. Use of this fund has Increased 
somewhat over time. 

Support Seminar . The school system paid three currlcular teachers $45 
per teacher per session for the equivalent of 15 sessions. The school 
system also reimbursed new teachers for their tuition, although this benefit 
was not exclusively reserved for new teachers. The school system 
contributed an additional $1,000 total to defray expenses of the retreat 
that was part of the seminar. The college paid the Instructor nothing above 
her regular salary for the Support Seminar because It counts as part of her 
regular teaching load. 

The Supervisor of Continuing Education estimated that her annual expen- 
diture of time on the program In 1986—87 was distributed as follows. 
Approximately two months of planning and preparation were required for the 
August Workshop. Follow-up Workshops required about two wecki each to set 
up, but the Observation Days component did not require any substantial ex- 
penditure of her time. 



Perceptions of Effectiveness and affects 

Overall, personnel whom we Interviewed felt very satisfied with the 
systemwlde new teacher program and perceived that the program was meeting 
Its major goals. In addition to providing teachers new to Frederic^. County 
with support that enabled them to become successful, the program also pro- 
vided recognition and opportunities for professional growth to a number of 
experienced teachers. Our Informants also felt that the program taught 
new teachers where to go for help and thus reduced the likelihood that they 
would leave teaching In their first year. 
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Principals and vice principals ve interviewed regarded the program as 
effective. As one building administrator said, "The program has increased 
new teachers' chances of making it by 100 percent/' New teachers apperently 
shared this perception. Another administrator related that a new teacher 
recently declared that the program set them up for success* Building 
administrators appreciated that the August Workshop saved them time by 
presenting content they would ordinarily have had to cover. They also ap- 
preciated the discretion that they could exercise in making decisions about 
how the observation days should be used* Moreover, the systemwide program 
was partly credited with stimulating some principals to build on its foun- 
dations in establishing systematic school- based activities for new teachers* 

The staff who worked directly with new teachers in the program were 
particularly positive about it. Curricular teachers, for example, thought 
the program a success because it furthered Frederick County's goals for new 
teachers* One curricular teacher pointed out that the program has also 
fostered a network of new and experienced teachers who contact each other 
for ideas, materials and support* They also liked the important role they 
played in furnishing a non-threatening environment in which new teachers 
could learn about the school system's curriculum and instructional 
expectations* 

Curricular teachers reported that the new teacher program brought them 
rewards, as well* They felt personally gratified to be chosen and to re- 
ceive public recognition for their role* But they said that their chief 
rewards were internal* Curricular teachers derived satisfaction from the 
fact that their efforts contributed to new teachers' feeling good, and 
feeling well prepared for the opening of school* Curricular teachers also 
felt good and ready for school* "1 enjoy [working in the program]," one 
curricular teacher explained, "It's motivating for me and I'm more organized 
and prepared because of it*" 

According to Support Seminar instructor, that particular program 

furthers selected goals of the college that co-sponsors it, too* Not only 
has knowledge flowed from professors on the campus to teachers in the field, 
but it has also flowed back the other way* The instructor pointed out, for 
example, that the classroom situations that she has heard new teachers and 
curricular teachers describe potentially represent to the college a reality 
base for reforming teacher education* 

New teachers praised Frederick County's program x'or them* A sample of 
what they told us included these comments about one or another of the pro- 
gram's four components: "I got to know people, my anxieties were relieved 
and I knew where to go for information*" "The curricular teachers taught us 
all the everyday things we need to know*" "Most of us did get in touch with 
our curricular teachers later in the year*" "I exchanged phone numbers with 
job-alike teachers and have used these contacts a lot*" "The intervisita- 
tions are very helpful— and they can be used in both the first and the sec- 
ond year*" "The seminar leader helped us by modeling a lot of practical 
techniques for instruction which we could use the next day*" "The seminar 
was worth it* The curricular teachers could clarify things for us when we 
got conflicting information or directives from the principals and the super- 
visors* It extended our own experiences in that we could share with others 
and get their perspective*" "I thought all four parts were relevant*" 



Participants* Recommendations 



Although the program, as It was, largely satisfied school system 
personnel, they spoke to us about needed Improvements and anticipated 
chances. Currlcular teachers and new teachers especially Identified the 
P3ed for scheduling more time In new teachers' classrooms during the August 
Workshop. Several also suggested formalizing opportunities for contact 
between currlcular and new teachers In the course of the school year. Other 
prograo) staff pinpointed needed refinements such as differentiation between 
offerings for first-year and experleiTced new teachers In the August 
Workshop, and stimulation of new teachers and principals to use available 
observation days. 

Several people voiced the concern that the system's push toward excel- 
lence and its well-advertised goal of keeping only the best teachers could 
pressure new teachers counterproductlvely. One principal related his 
observation that sometimes any negative evaluation or comment crushed or 
frightened new teachers. Even help for new teachers sometimes had the 
opposite effect than Intended. For example, program staff have begun to 
notice that currlcular teachers' well-organized and well-stocked classrooms 
Intimidated rather more than they inspired, especially teachers who were new 
to the profession. "We need to figure out how to temper it," the Supervisor 
of Continuing Education mused. 

Because some participants complained that the Support Seminar require- 
ments were inappropriately demanding, and fewer had enrolled than expected, 
the instructor stated her intention to make some changes. These changes 
would include a revision of content and scope of the seminar, and the way in 
which the seminar is advertised. 

Responding to new teachers' requests for more time in their classrooms 
and more interaction with school-based staff such as department chairs, the 
administration expects to extend the August workshop to five days in 1987-88 
and hopes to involve middle and high school department chairs on the fifth 
day. The school system also plans to offer new teachers a $1,000 incentive 
package on top of their first year's salary (i.e., $500 for attending the 
whole August Workshop and $500 for moving expenses) to compete more aggres- 
sively in attracting teachers. 

The Supervisor of Continuing Education in Frederick County counseled 
other school systems to tailor programs for new teachers that are based on 
the Frederick model to their own needs. "We feel what we have is working 
for us," she commented. '*We know we still have more to do, but we feel we 
have made a good start. Come and see it." 
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LOCATION: Charles County Teacher Education Center 
Howard County Teacher Education Center 



PROGRAM NAME: University oi Maryland New Teacher Seminar 



...OR 

THE CASE OF LIGHTS IN THE CLASSROOM 



Teaching Is hard work. It Is particularly so for those new to the 
profession who experience the multiple stresses and self -doubts known to 
plague beginning teachers. "I used to milk cows, so I know what work Is," a 
new teacher told us« 'Vhen teaching Is bad» milking cows starts to look 
good." Yet this teacher Is among a cadre of new teachers In Howard and 
Charles Counties who received a special assist In coping with their first 
year of teaching. This assist came to them In the form of a New Teacher 
Seminar » a unique collaboration between the University of Maryland's College 
of Education and Charles and Howard Counties. The Seminar » designed to meet 
needs of new teachers » drew on the expertise and perspective provided by 
the University connection. All constituent parties — the University » the 
local scl oJ systems » and new teachers — benefited from this collaboration. 
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Context 



Background 



Charles County is a rapidly growing area south of Washington, D.C. 
Tobacco farms have turned Into populated subdivisions for new residents* 
many of whom commute to Washington to the nuclear power plant in neighboring 
Calvert County, or work at the Naval Ordinance Station. School administra- 
tors and teachers believe that the parents of their students — especially 
these newer arrivals — are very concerned with how well the school system 
compares to other Maryland systems and to national norms. Parents worry 
about sufficient challenge for their children in school. Charles County's 
1,400 teachers are young, with the average age between 25 and 28. 

Howard County has experienced growth akin to Charles* over the last few 
years* The rate of growtu has slowed, but the school system is still 
adjusting to the population increases of the recent past. New schools are 
being built and new teachers hired: approximately 210 to 240 each year. 
Howard County *s total teaching force numbers 1,900. Therefore, about 25 
percent of teaching corps are non-tenured. About half of these are teachers 
new to the profession. 



Collaboration between the University of Maryland's College of Education 
and local school systems has had a long and successful history, of which 
Teacher Education Centers offer evidence. First established in the mid- 
1960's, these centers embody the institutional commitment of local school 
systems and the University to both pre- and inservice education. School 
systems and the University share budget control, personnel decisions, and 
oversight of the Centers in the counties where they have been placed. 

Howard County had one of the earliest Centers, and Charles County 
established its in the mid-1970 's. The current arrangement at these Centers 
enables the University to place, supervise, and offer comprehensive programs 
for its students in local schools. The University reciprocates by offering 
inservice courses and other professional development opportunities at no 
cost to the staff of cooperating schools. 

Center coordinators hold joint appointments from the University and the 
school cystem, which contribute equally to their salaries. The major 
portion of their work consists of managing the intern programs on site, 
advising school staff about other University-based and outreach programs, 
and coordinating collaborative research projects. One responsibility 
shouldered by one Teacher Education Center coordinator in Howard County and 
by one in Charles County is administration of a New Teacher Seminar that — 
keeping with the collaborative model — is co-taught with a full-time 
University faculty member. 

The New Teacher Seminar was first taught in Howard County in 1981-82. 
It began because University and school system personnel wanted to help 
teachers make connections between field experiences and research, and to 
encourage them to pursue graduate studies* One Teacher Education Center 



History 
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coordinator and a Unlverslty-based professor unsuccessfully approached the 
State for assistance » and decided to offer the first Seminar without pay for 
themselves. The following year. In 1982-83, Charles County more or less 
Independently Initiated Its New Teacher Seminar. The Instructors conferred 
across counties sporadically. If at all, until the end of that year, when 
they met to evaluate their respective courses and to exchange Ideas on 
future adjustments to them. From that point on, there has been a fair 
amount of congruence, though not perfect Identity, between the two Seminars. 
Just over 100 teachers from Charles and Howard Counties have completed the 
New Teacher Seminar to date. 

The Curriculum and Instruction Department of the College of Education 
at the University of Maryland sponsors the Seminar as a three credit 
graduate-level course for new K-12 teachers.* In 1986-87, the course met 
for three hours after school over fifteen sessions from the end of January 
Into the spring. The Teacher Education Centers, situated In school build- 
ings, provided the Seminar setting. 



Description 

In addition to history, the New Teacher Seminar In both counties had 
goals, a syllabus, and staffing patterns In common. The overall goal of the 
New Teacher Seminar, provided through the auspices of the county Teacher 
Education Center, was to help new teacherr become more effective and 
professionally satisfied In their current situation and In the future. The 
course attempted to enhance the professional development of beginning 
teachers by responding to their concerns. Interest, and needs. 

As the syllabus stated, both Seminars taught to the following 
objectives for new teachers; 

• to develop a sense of the teacher as problem solver and Inventor, as 
decision maker and advancer of the state of the art of educating 

• to reduce undue anxiety and stress 

^ to Increase enthusiasm and openess to Ideas 

• to expand the repertoire of teaching/management techniques and 
strategies 

• to develop skill In deriving concepts/principles, or theory, from 
the observation and analysis of Instructional events 



*For teachers already admitted to the University of Maryland Graduate 
School, Seminar credit may be applied to their degree program, depending on 
the Individual department. For those not otherwise matriculated, 
participants may register as Advanced Special Students at the University and 
apply seminar credit to a degree program at a later time. Participants may 
also take the seminar without admission to any graduate program. Seminar 
credits are automatically accepted toward the State's Advanced Professional 
Certificate. 
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• to apply problem solving thinking to Instructional problems 



• to develop a conceptual basis and common language of teaching 
consistent with research on teaching and to learn to plan according 
to principle 

• to become part of a professional development network of teachers. 

The two counties' versions of the New Teacher Seminar differed slightly 
In emphasis. The Charles County Seminar emphasized Increasing teacher<«' 
Instructional repertoire, solving problems, making decisions, developing a 
support system, and utilizing research findings. The Howard County Seminar 
content fell within five dimensions: 

• colleagueshlp (modeling the dynamics of forming a community of 
scholars who support and learn from each other) 

• technique (learning teaching strategies that are crucial for early 
success In the classroom) 

• analysis (learning ways of analyzing curriculum and Instructional 
strengths, events, and problems, how to reflect on and solve those 
problems, as well as practicing deriving theoretical principles from 
Instructional events) 

• motivation (experiencing the dynamics of motivation In teaching and 
learning) 

• context (understanding the total situation In which teachers teach, 
and the dynamics of the school community) • 

Both Seminars used similar activities to achieve these objectives, 
although they approached the Implementation of these activities In different 
ways. How they handled Help Lab, a 30-mlnute discussion that took place at 
the beginning of each session. Illustrates these differences well. 

The Help Lab In Charles County has evolved Into an activity In which 
new teachers discuss problems and Issues among themselves. New teachers 
welcomed the opportunity to vent the emotions and frustrations of the week 
as well as to reassure themselves that they are not alone In struggling. As 
one new teacher described It, "[Help Lab] Is the time to hear someone else 
say, '1 am just swimming In the mlrey bog. Participants selected a 
facilitator, for each session one of whose tasks was to summarize the 
discussion In general terms when the Instructors returned. 

In the Howard County Seminar, by contrast, the Help Lab was a 
structured discussion, with Instructors present. The Instructors focused 
discussion with a specific question, asking If anyone had any surprises this 
week, for example. Teachers met In dyads or triads and could volunteer to 
summarize the small group's comments In the large group. 

The presentation and exploration of specific topics was a major 
activity of both Seminars. In Howard County, some Seminar topics are 
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based on lists of questions generated by the new teachers. Topics have 
Included parent conferencing, motivation, cooperative learning, principles 
of Instruction, and how to deal with the first and last days of school. 
Topics for Charles County In 1986-87, Included models and processes of 
teaching, relationship building, cooperative learning techniques, leader- 
ship, team teaching, time and stress management, and the principles of group 
dynamics . 



Minor differences were again apparent in how the two Seminars use 
auxiliary personnel. In Howard County, panels of experienced teachers were 
often Invited to share their experiences and Ideas on particular topics. 
Charles County tended to Invite Individual consultants to present particular 
components of the Seminar. 

Both Seminars required enrollees to design and carry out an Action 
Research Project. The Instructors believed that the project represented a 
significant learning experience In the Semlnap. For that reason. It Is 
described In detail. 



The Action Research Project obliged participants to Identify a 
classroom problem with which they were coping, to think through the possible 
solution, to experiment with that solution, to collect data, and to evaluate 
Its effectiveness or Impact. The project's objective was to move teachers 
toward becoming more proactive and analytical In areas where they needed 
Improvement. The process was also Intended to make teachers more 
comfortable with applying research methodologies to their everyday work, and 
thus to become more effective problem solvers and decision makers In the 
classroom. 
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All Action Research Projects begin with a question, such as this one 
from Howard County: "What will be the difference In the percentage of 
homework completed if students are given time to start their homework In 
class?" Action research can produce an answer to that question such as 
the one this Howard County student found: 

When the teacher of thirty-two fourth grade math students gave an ex- 
perimental group five to ten minutes head start time In class (In which 
she was available to answer questions, adjust assignments, give samples 
or reteach, and encourage their organization of materials to take 
home) , the effect on the percentage of students completing homework 
asslgunents was 14.7 percent higher than the control group results. 

Instructors guided students through every step of this research. Their 
assistance extended not only to the steps outlined, but also to presenting 
the data and exploring the implications of their work for future research. 
Rather than a purely academic exercise, however, the project was Intended to 
address participants* current needs and concerns. A few Seminar enrollees 
have submitted expanded versions of their research projects in partial 
fulfillment of master's degree requirements. 

Helping new teachers understand themselves as pernetual action 
researchers in their own classrooms stands as a central theme in both 
Seminars. The Howard County Instructors especially emphasized this theme 
and sounded it frequently throughout the course. For example. Instructors 
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coached participants in the use of thinking heuristics and problem solving 
strategies that could be adapted to any classroom situation. Teachers were 
also encouraged to teach these problem solving and thinking skills to their 
students* The instructors also introduced new teachers to concepts such as 
metacognition. 

Howard County's coordinator carefully explained that, by developing 
such habits of thinking, new teachers learned how to learn how to teach. 
"We see the teacher as a reflective practitioner," he said. "One can derive 
theory from practice, and that is what ve are teaching new teachers to do." 



Instructional staff for the New Teachers Seminars in each county 
consisted primarily of a Teacher Education Center coordinator and a 
University-based professor. Teacher Education Center coordinators were 
considered adjunct faculty by the University. The professors taught a 
partial or full load of courses on campus, in addition to the New Teacher 
Seminar* Consultants were invited at the discretion of the instructors and 
often were teachers or administrators from the local school system. 

The coordinators have taken on the task of publicizing the Seminar to 
the teachers. Both have had the cooperation of local school system 
administrators in doing so. Central office staff have cooperated in 
incorporating a pitch for the Seminar to new teachers during their 
system-wide orientations. Building-level administrators have contacted 
individual new teachers and encouraged them to attend. In some cases, 
former new teachers have made themselves available to answer prospective 
enrollees' questions about the Seminar or to encourage them to attend, also. 

The Howard County New Teacher Seminar has retained its original staff. 
In Charles County, however, both coordinator and professor have changed in 
the past year. 

Staff Training 

Staff have not received training that explicitly equipped them for 
teaching the New Teacher Seminar . However , they have benefited from 
conferring with their counterparts in the other county at times. Such an 
exchange took place shortly after the Seminars were launched. More 
recently » the new Charles County staff met with the former instructor and 
with the Howard County staff. In addition, their work in preservice 
education and their own research activities have assisted them in their work 
%d.th new teachers. 



The major costs associated with the implementation of the New Teacher 
Seminar were for salaries, tuition reimbursement*, and, to a lesser extent. 



*Tuition reimbursement costs are borne entirely by the school system. 
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for such Items as honoraria for consultants. The two school systems 
handled payment for the instructors differently. In Howard County, the 
University-^ased professor taught the course as "overload," that is, as an 
optional addition to his regular teaching duties. He therefore received a 
stipend, which he and the coordinator have agreed to split. In Charles 
County, by contrast, where the University-based professor taught the course 
as part of her regular teaching load, and the coordinator considered her 
work with the program as part of her regular duties, they used the $1,200 
instructor's fee to pay guest speakers. 



Perceptions of Effectiveness and Effeccs 

New teachers who took the Seminar this year or last documented that the 
seminar succeeds in meeting many of the long list of objectives set out for 
it. These teachers reported that course content and approach helped them 
significantly in dealing with the daily stresses of their jobs. Part of the 
stress had to do with encountering difficulties in teaching that appear 
insurmountable . 

One new teacher told of his readiness to 7'^ave the profession because 
of what he perceived to be his inadequacies as a teacher: 

I used to feel that one class of students was driving me up the wall 
and that I couldn't take it anymore. Then I enrolled in the Seminar, 
and I decided to make some changes. I'm starting to see some 
improvement, and I blame it on the Seminar. It is keeping me in [the 
profession]. It shows me the lights of what's possible in education 
and makes me see the lights in my own classroom. 

By developing the conviction and the skills in new teachers to surmount 
teaching difficulties, the Seminar has facilitated change in feelings and 
facts. As another teacher related, "The Seminar helps you deal with the 
feeling :hat, 'I don't like this job right now. Show me a way I can like 
it.'" 

A principal means of shovxng new teachers how to make the changes that 
make them like teaching better derived from the Action Research Project. 
After participants had worked through the identification and analysis of a 
problem, and experimentation and evaluation of a solution, they came away 
newly empowered as teachers. Connecting research and practice in their own 
classrooms had, for many Seminar graduates, a self- renewing effect. "We 
were the theory makers," one new teacher observed, "and we were able to 
discover these things on our own." 

Another means the Seminar used to show new teachers how they can like 
teaching better was to foster support networks among Seminar participants. 
These networks served to bind participants to one another, as well as to 
associate more confidently with other, more experienced colleagues on the 
subject of improving instruction. 
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New teachers^ coimnltment to continued engagement In learning how to 
teach was detected by others in the school system. An elementary principal 
remarked that "the people in my building who took the Seminar are much more 
open to other strategies » to taking other workshops, and to new ideas. 1 
see these teachers growing and seeking new experiences and help, and being 
open to suggestions." Another administrator noted that Seminar partici- 
pants "don't seem to have that new teacher syndrome, where every day is a 
new beginning. All this makes my job easier. 1 don^t need to do as much 
hand holding." 

To the degree that Seminar participants implemented new ideas in their 
classrooms, their more experienced colleagues also took note. "1 see 
veteran teachers using the ideas that the new teachers bring back from the 
seminar," a central office supervisor observed. Moreover, a staff devel- 
oper commented that a review of the roll of Seminar graduates over the last 
several years reads like a listing of the system's budding young adminis- 
trators. 

The University has been affected by its New Teacher Seminar in Charles 
and Howatd Counties as well. University personnel confirmed that the 
Seminar has increased new teachers* interest in continuing their education, 
which in tvrn has expanded the University's pool of potential graduate 
students. Collaboration with local schools, of which the New Teacher 
Seminar is a part, has also widened the University's access to schools for 
the purposes of research. This connection with the reality of schools and 
teaching has acted as a kind of feedback loop to the teacher preparation 
programs within the University. 



All key actors identified two critical areas for keeping the New 
Teacher Seminar vital and successful. The first was the challenge to 
attract participants for whom attending the Seminar during the initial 
teaching year is a problem. The second was the need for sensitivity to the 
culture of schools. 

Enrolling new teachers concerned Seminar organizers and supporters in 
both counties. Much of this concern focused on the scheduling of 
registration and start-up for the course. Instructors recognized that the 
Seminar presents just another burden and more school to some young people 
who feel themselves already struggling with job-related burdens and only 
recently freed from teacher education courses. At the same time, 
instructors (and participants) realized that the Seminar provides support 
exactly when new teachers are likely to feel they have used up their "bag of 
tricks" and their emotional reserve. 

Both counties have found it necessary to use a variety of strategies to 
attract registrants. Both started the Seminar in January, but had announced 
it during their August orientation activities. The coordinator in Howard 
County followed up with a letter in early December inviting new teachers to 
participate. He included the names and schools of all seminar alumni in 
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the school system, a tactic that effectively produced close to 25 enrollees, 
a Seminar record. Charles County Is contemplating a mid-fall session to 
Introduce the Seminar as a way to retain new teachers who In August signaled 
their Intention to attend the Seminar but who failed to materialize In 
January. Coordinators have prevailed sometimes on administrators to suggest 
that new teachers attend the Seminar. But thl: practice left at least one 
coordinator uneasy "because then new teachers think they are falling." 

New teachers saw both advantages and olsadvantages to a January 
start-up. In supporting the delay until mid-year, one new teacher said 
simply, "I needed a chance to stumble before I was ready for help." Others 
strongly urged offering the course itself Ic early fall. As one teacher 
argued: 

I wish someone had told me some of these things in August. What does 
it really mean to have only one hour to do a week's worth of lesson 
plans? What does it really mean to have * consequences ' when a child 
breaks a rule? What does it mean to have a * lunch procedure?* Can't 
you give me some of the meat of this in August? 

The other major challenge Seminar staff identified was to preserve 
flexibility in the collaboration between school system and University so 
that the culture and norms of each are respected. So far. Seminar staff in 
both counties have made the most of their deep ties to the local school 
system and to the University. The coordinators* substantial tenure in the 
system has allowed them to stay aware of school system expectations, 
priorities, and politics and to keep abreast of events on the school 
calendar that may affect Seminar scheduling and attendance. 

One coordinator acknowledged the sensitivity and delicacy that playing 
the linking role between two Institutions requires. This individual 
asserted that the seminar "is generally not in conflict with the powers that 
be. We are careful about it. We want to keep new teachers from getting 
double messages. WeM rather the messages dovetailed." 

The founders* vision of the New Teacher Seminar was that of a teacher 
Induction model based on collaboration between a local school system and the 
University. That collaboration was envisioned as a bridge linking preser- 
vice, inservice and graduate studies. Although staff regard the collabora- 
tive model as still emerging. The New Teacher Seminar appears a small yet 
hardy link between local schools and the University. 
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APPENDIX A: LIST OF STRATEGIES FOR NEW TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 



Abbreviation 



Ext.l<»nation 



BUDDY 

CONFERENCING 

DEMONSTRATION 

INSfcRVICE 

OBSERVATION 
ORIENTATION 

PLAN 

RESTRICTION 
VIDEO 

VOLUNTEER/AIDE 
WORKLOAD 



ASSIGNMENT OF "BUDDY TEACHERS" OR MENTORS 

INTENSIVE CONFERENCING (i.e., in addition to routine 
supervisory conferences) 

DEMONSTRATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL OR MANAGEMENT 
TECHNIQUES IN NEW TEACHERS' CLASSROOMS 

INSERVICE COURSES /SEMINARS /WORKSHOPS SPECIFICALLY 
FOR NEW TEACHERS 

OPPORTUNITIES TO OBSERVE IN OTHER CLASSROOMS 

GROUP ORIENTATION AT A CENTRAL LOCATION OR AT 
SCHOOL SITES 

USE OF INDIVIDUAL PROFESSIONAL DEVE'^OPMENT PLAN 

RESTRICTION ON EXTRA RESPONSIBILITIES (e.g., 
supervising clubs, yard duty) 

'VIDEOTAPE ANALYSIS OF NEW TEACHERS' CLASSROOM 
PERFORMANCE 

ASSIGNMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE OR VOLUNTEER TO 
NEW TEACHERS' CLASSROOMS 

REDUCED WORKLOAD (i.e., smaller class size, fewer 
preparations or fewer classes) 
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APPENDIX B: CASE STUDY INFORMANTS 



Mr. Ron Albaugh 
Dr. Charles Allen 
Dr. Richard Arends 
Ms. Bcjnbi Atkins 
Ms. Sally Ayers 
Ms. Kimberly Barrett 
Dr. Vivian Belcher 
Mr. Richard Berzinski 
Ms, Karen Biddinger 
Ms. Veronica Blackwell 
Mr. Bruce Bovard 
Ms. Wendy Bruchey 
Mo. Sherry Burcham 
Ms. Judy Calhoun 
Dr. Gwendoyln Cooke 
Mrs. Paula Cottrell 
Ms. Michaela Covey 
Ms. Nanette Dalgleish 
Ms. Carol Denniston 
Ms. Donna E. diCrazia 
Mr. Keith Duda 
Ms. Nancy Dusza 
Dr. George Eley 
Ms. JoAnne Ellison 
Ms. Gloria Ellsworth 
Dr. Jeanette Evans 
Ms. Dianne Farrell 
Mr. Bill Ferguson 
^^3. Terri Fewlass 
Ms. Denise Folz 
Dr. Harold Fulton 
Mr. Steve Garner 
Ms. Colleen Garrett 
Mr. Richard Gerwig 
Ms. Nan?y Ghandi 
Ms. Marci Gordon 
Ms. Jacqueline Gott 
Ms. Jackie Grabis-Bunker 
Dr. James Greenberg 
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